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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— 


HE week that bas just passed was predicted as likely to 
prove “the most critical of the war.” As so often 
happens in cases of political prophecy, the prophets have 
proved right, but in a perfectly different way from that they 
had supposed. Though there have been great doings in the 
western and eastern theatres of the war, nothing has 
happened which would entitle the past seven days to be 
regarded as “a turning-point.” At home, however, and away 
from the field, these days have indeed proved the most 
momentous of the war. Tothe military crisis has been added a 
political crisis. The Ministry which began the war, and which 
has carried it on for ten months, has ceased to exist, and by 
the time our next issue is in the hands of our readers the 
formation of a National Government will in all probability 
have been accomplished. 








As we have pointed out elsewhere, this is no Coalition 
Cabinet, put together to carry on the King’s Government 
owing to the two parties being too nearly balanced or to some 
Parliamentary deadlock. It isa case of a constitutional revolu- 
tion—though no doubt only atemporary one. We have named 
a Dictator to finish the war. The Dictatorship, it is true, is in 
commission, but none the less it isa Dictatorship. The new 
National Government will be all-powerful. Let us hasten to say 
that this will not make their task or their responsibilities any 
the easier. On the contrary, the responsibility that will rest 
on each Minister individually and upon the Cabinet collectively 
will be very much greater. Neither jointly nor severally will 
they be able to excuse themselves from doing the right thing 
by declaring that the Parliamentary situation would not allow 
it, or that if they had done an unpopular though a wise act, 
or a necessary act, they would have been thrown out of office 
by an Opposition waiting to destroy them. The tremendous 
responsibility which rests upon all autocrats will rest upon 
the National Government. Thatis not a cause for alarm, but 
it should be remembered. It certainly does not lighten the 
burden which the new Government will take up. 

As Unionists we are particularly anxious not to seem to 
attempt to impose any particular statesman upon the Govern- 
ment. We most sincerely trust, however, that Lord Curzon will 
be among the members of the National Government, whether, as 
the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle suggests, as Secretary 
of State for India, or in some other office. Not to use Lord 
Curzon’s great abilities, strength of character, and power of 
work at a national crisis would indeed be a capital error in 
Cabinet-making. We are of course fully cognizant of the 
allegation that his powerful and commanding personality 
makes him a difficult colleague. Our answer to such a plea 
is that what we want above all things at this moment are 














powerful and commanding personalities. Lord Curzon is a 
man full of purpose and determination, and also a man who 
can keep his head in a crisis. He,is the kind of man who will 
never despair of the republic. 


The inclusion of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain in a National Cabinet goes without saying, and need not 
be discussed. We shall be very glad if the rumour is true 
that Lord Derby is to hold office. Lord Derby has done 
splendid work during the war, as he did before it. He isa 
thoroughly representative Englishman. Another Unionist 
statesman for whom we trust 2 place may be found is the 
Duke of Devonshire. The Duke, like his uncle, is not a man 
of many words, but he too represents some of the best 
elements in the nation. He is eminently a man to trust. 
That Lord Lansdowne’s health will not permit of his inclusion 
is a subject for very deep regret, not only among Unionists, 
but throughout the nation. This is a time when his perfect 
temper, his perfect sanity, his perfect sincerity, and his 
single-minded desire to serve the State can ill be spared. We 
may feel sure, however, that if Lord Lansdowne feels that he 
could not bear the burden there is no more to be said. He is 
not shielding himself, but merely saving the men who would 
be his colleagues from the dangers and difficulties which 
would arise were he to take office and then break down under 
the strain. Buteven though Lord Lansdowne’s name is not 
in the Cabinet list, we may be sure that his wisdom and his 
experience will always be at the disposal of the Government. 


Let us say once more that though speculations as to the 
personnel of the new Government are extremely fascinatiny, 
they matter very little compared with what the Cabinet is 
able to accomplish. What we want is a Cabinet which will 
bring about a concentration of national effort, which will 
array the nation, and the whole nation, for the work of 
war. We have got to beat our ploughshares into swords and 
then place them, not in the hands of a favoured few, but of 
the whole people. Unless this can be done, ringing the 
changes on our statesmen will prove perfectly worthless. To 
be specific, a National Government to be of any use must secure 
a vast increase in the munitions of war, and either compulsory 
military service or else such a stimulation of voluntary enlist- 
ment as will give us at once numbers of recruits as great as those 
which could be obtained by conscription. Nothing else will do. 

The news during the week from the western theatre of the 
war has been distinctly good. The French have made very 
considerable progress, and are slowly but surely gaining 
ground at the point where the line turns northwards. The 
same thing is true of the British on their left. In the region 
of La Bassée we have done exceedingly well, and, like the 
French, though on a smaller scale, have captured a very con- 
siderable number of prisoners. The readiness of the Germans 
to yield themselves is a very significant feature of recent 
operations. First-line troops do not succumb in this fashion, 
They are not only more steadfast in refusing surrender, but 
are also much more careful not to put themselves into posi- 
tions which demand surrender. Here, then, we have one of 
the best omens for our ultimate success. The Germans have 
almost got to the end of their highly trained troops, and before 
long we shall be fighting little else but their raw levies. Ifthe 
Germans retort: “ What have you to put against them but 
raw levies?” our answer is: “The natural gallantry and 
combative instinct of the British soldier will always give our 
raw levies the superiority over those of any other nation.” 








The Belgians and French on the other side of Ypres have 
also done exceedingly well during the week. The French 
have won very important positions on the north, or German 
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side, of the Yser Canal. teenstraate, a village in this 
region which has been carried by the French, is declared by 
the special correspondent of the Times to be almost as crucial 
a point as Hill 60. In his opinion, now that Hill 60 is in our 
hands and Steenstraate in those of the French, the Ypres 
salient cannot be wrested from us. The site of the Belgian 
success was north of Dixmude, also on the Yser, towards 
the southern end of the flooded area. Working from one 
island to another, the Belgians have persistently gained 
ground. 


If we take the French, English, and Belgian gains together, 
the improvement in the position of the Allies will be seen to 
be very considerable, so considerable indeed that there has 
been a great revival of rumours as to a German retirement to 
their second line of defences. Probably these rumours are 
premature, and the Germans out of pride will prefer for some 
time yet to bring up fresh troops rather than shorten their 
line, and so economize in men. We need hardly say that from 
many points of view the maintenance of the long wasteful 
German line is an advantage to us. There is a good deal to 
be said for encouraging the Germans to knock their heads 
against our trenches. The more they do that the more 
they will bring on their inevitable bankruptcy in human 
material. 


We shall not attempt to minimize the seriousness of the 
German successes in the eastern theatre of the war. At the 
same time, there seem to be signs that we are approaching 
the crisis of the great German advance towards Przemysl. 
In this portion of the battle front the Germans have succeeded 
in crossing the San and establishing themselves on the right 
bank. If the Germans are able to press on here the con- 
sequences may of course be very serious. We do not believe, 
however, that there is any real danger of their accomplishing 
the encirclement of any large portion of the Russian focres. 
The worst that can happen will be that, as before, the Russians 
will be driven back to their second or third line of defences. 
That they will lose many men and many cannon is probable, 
but so also, if things go this way, will the Germans. No one 
ever comes out scatheless from a victory over Russian troops. 
For ourselves, we are inclined to believe that the force of the 
German attack on the San is now spent. In Eastern Galicia 
andthe Bukowina the situation continues to develop favourably 
for the Russians. 


There is still very little news from the Dardanelles. We 
have, however, Lord Kitchener’s assurance, and also that of 
an official telegram published on Wednesday, that we are 
making good our positions and gradually gaining ground. 
What seems to have happened is that our landing, one of the 
greatest military feats ever accomplished, cost us very dearly 
indeed. The power of the Turks to fight behind entrench- 
ments and our terrible losses have rendered the making good 
of our position in the Peninsula very slow work. We 
are, however, beginning to straighten out the tangle and to 
clear the Peninsula by the joint action of the Fleet and the 
Army. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the Italian crisis. As we 
write on Thursday evening the declaration of war has not 
yet actually taken place. All the arrangements, however, 
have been made for the diplomatic rupture. It is a curious 
proof of how little the world is now able to trust to German 
courtesy, or even humanity, that the trains for the two Ambas- 
sadors will not be allowed to move until the trains conveying 
back the Italian Ambassadors from Berlin and Vienna are at 
the frontier. This means, of course, that the Italians fear the 
kind of treatment which was accorded at the beginning of 
the war to the Russian and French Ambassadors. Ituly has 
asked the United States to take charge of her diplomatic 
interests, while Germany, owing, it is said, to the feeling 
caused by the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ will ask Switzerland 
to act for her. 





A great deal may be said about the fighting qualities 
of the Italian Army. We venture to express our belief that 
Italy, both on sea and land, will prove herself in every way a 
worthy ally, Though we are sorry that the Italian people 
should have to share in the dreadful arbitrament of war, 
there is consolation in the thought that we and they will now 





be fighting shoulder to shoulder, and that the sympathy which 
has always existed between the two nations. will have full 
play. Italy is essentially a great-hearted nation. 


A correspondent has sent to the papers a remarkable letter 
which Garibaldi wrote to a British Member of Parliament on 
leaving England in 1854. Garibaldi says :— 

“Born and educated as I have been in the cause of humanity, 
my heart is entirely devoted to liberty, universal liberty—national 
and world-wide, ora e sempre (now and for ever). England is a 
great and powerful nation, independent of auxiliary aid, foremost 
in human progress, enemy to despotism, the only safe refuge of 
the exile; friend of the oppressed, but if ever England, your 
native country, should be so circumstanced as to require the help 
of anally, cursed be that Italian who would not step forward with 
me in her defence. Your Government has given the autocrat a 
check, and the Austrians a lesson. The despots of Europe aro 
against you in consequence. Should England at any time in a 
just cause need my arm, Iam ready to unsheath in her defenco 
the noble and splendid sword received at your hands,” 


The appositeness of the letter to the present situation is quite 
singular. 








We had not space in our last issue to mention the debate in 
the House of Lords on Thursday week. But Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech on the Defence of the Realm Amendment Bill was a 
splendid example of candour and courage, which we hope has 
not passed unnoticed in the country. Lord Lansdowne knows, 
as we all know, that the fact that Mr. Lloyd George’s drink 
proposals have been dropped owing to the powerful resistance 
of the trade and its allies has not suddenly changed the 
situation and brought it about that the topers of a month ago 
are now sober. Lord Lansdowne described the amount of 
drinking as “not only a national scandal, but a national 
peril.” He showed that from various sources of evidence— 
including evidence from the Labour Party—the facts about 
drinking were “ proved up to the hilt” :— 

“I think,” he said, “ there is a tendoncy to be rather too mealy- 
mouthed when we are discussing questions of this kind... . If [ 
had to preach a sermon at the present moment I should take for 
my text: ‘Speak ye every man the truth unto his neighbour.’... 
Those Ministers who have had the courage to state the facts fairly 
and squarely, as have the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary of State for War, deserve credit, and are doing a better 
service to the public than those who have sought to slur over the 
difficulties.” 

Perhaps members of the Labour Party may be found to 
acknowledge that when their own valour fails the House of 
Lords sometimes steps in. 


On the same day in the Lords Lord Midleton and Lord 
Selborne declared that the Army Act Amendment Bill, which 
enables the War Office to transfer a man from one brauch of 
the Service to another—say, to make a Medical Corps man a 
gunner—proved that the voluntary principle had already broken 
down. The soldier’s contract was being torn up. These 
arguments were the occasion for Lord Haldane to make an 
important announcement as to the possibility of general com- 
pulsory service. He has made a similar announcement before, 
but the repetition of his words of course increases their 
importance :— 

“We are fighting for our lives. Even though we may think 
that under ordinary conditions the voluntary system is a system 
from which it would be most difficult to depart, yet we may find 
that we have to reconsider the situation in the light of the 
tremendous necessity. We are fighting for a cause which it 
becomes more and more clear is a cause for which we ought to lay 
down everything we possess in the world. That being so, there 
can be no objection in principle raised against the larger con- 
siderations of which the noble Viscount [Lord Midleton] spoke ; 
but we are not face to face with that problem at present. It may 
come, but at present we have our hands full with the material we 
possess.” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Kitchener made 
an important statement on the progress of the war. The 
French offensive south of La Bassée, which had been marked 
so far by complete success, was proceeding with every indica- 
tion of further satisfactory results, He hoped that the 
British offensive towards the Aubers Ridge, which was part of 
a concerted plan, would achieve important results. The 
Russians now held a strong line from the Eastern Car- 
pathians to the Vistula, with Przemysl as the pivot. In 
Gallipoli the Turks, in spite of constant reinforcements, were 
being gradually forced to retire. Lord Kitchener paid a 
particularly high tribute to the Canadians, and said that the 
spirit and moral of our troops were never higher than now. 
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The landing in Gallipoli had been “a masterpiece of organiza- 
tion, ingenuity, and courage.” Referring to the supply of 
shells (meaning apparently shells of the type formerly 
supplied to our artillery), Lord Kitchener said that there had 
been delay owing to the almost unlimited demands upon the 
manufacturers, but the output had now considerably increased. 
The introduction of high-explosive shells was a new departure 
and had caused difficulty to the manufacturers. “I am con- 
fident,” he added, “ that in the very near future we shall be in 
a satisfactory position with regard to the supply of these 
shells.” 


Lord Kitchener also announced that it would be necessary 
for the Allies in self-defence to employ gases against those 
who had begun to use them in violation of the rules of war 
and of their own solemn pledge. Unless our men also used 
gas they would be at “an enormous and unjustifiable dis- 
advantage.” The British and French Governments were 
agreed on this subject. As there has been some criticism in 
advance of the employment of gas by the Allies, it may be as 
well to point out that there is no question here of a “ reprisal” 
as generally understood. What we mean by a reprisal—a 
thing wrong in itself and futile as a policy—is the penalizing 
of A for the fault of B. The objection to the use of gas in 
the past was not that it was more inhumane than shells, but 
that the Powers at the Hague had promised not to use it. 
The British and American representatives at the Hague 
thought ita mistake arbitrarily to limit the applications of 
science to warfare, but Germany approved of this particular 
restriction, All the Powers therefore signed the gas regula- 
tion. Now that Germany has broken her promise we are of 
course released from ours. 


The text of President Wilson’s Note to Germany on sub- 
marine warfare was published in the papers of last Saturday. 
(1) Germany is informed that her methods are incompatible 
with the “freedom of the seas.” (2) It is “practically im- 
possible” to destroy commerce by submarines without 
infringing the rules of justice and humanity. (3) Americans 
have an indisputable right to travel on the high seas without 
danger to their lives. (4) It is assumed that the German 
submarine commanders acted without orders, that their acts 
will be disavowed, and that reparation will be made. (5) The 
United States will not “omit any word or act” necessary to 
preserve the rights of American citizens. It will be noted 
that the American Government have neatly turned against 
Germany her own demand for the “freedom of the seas.” 
The assumption that the submarine commanders acted with- 
out orders is, of course, a polite fiction. The advance in 
firmness which the Note makes upon previous American 
Notes is contained in the threat that the United States 
will “not omit any word or act” to maintain American 
rights. 


President Wilson reviewed the Atlantic Fleet on Monday 
and in a speech said: “ We stand for humanity and for the 
things humanity wants. We want no nation’s property. We 
question no nation’s honour.” The last phrase is probably 
justified on the ground that in his Note to Germany he 
assumed that the acts of German submarine commanders were 
not authorized by their Government. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times stated in Wednesday's paper that 
the American shippers are becoming increasingly irritated at 
their cargoes being delayed by Britain, and that another 
protest from Mr. Wilson is possible. The chief complaints 
come from the cotton shippers, who say that cotton to the 
value of £2,500,000 is held up in British ports. 


Early on Monday morning a Zeppelin dropped more than 
twenty bombs on Ramsgate. The first bomb, which was of 
the incendiary type, passed through two floors of the‘ Bull and 
George’ Hotel and exploded in the basement. Three visitors 
at the hotel were injured, and one of them afterwards died. 
The Zeppelin was chased by aeroplanes from Eastchurch and 
Westgate as far as the West Hinder Lightship. She was also 
attacked by naval machines off Nieuport, and is believed to 
have been severely damaged, as she was last seen mounting to 
a great height with her tail down. 


We much regret to record the loss of the submarine ‘ AE2,’ 
of the Australian Navy, which was sunk on April 30th while 


trying to enter the Sea of Marmora. It is believed that the 
three officers and seventeen out of the crew of twenty-nine 
men were taken prisoners. 


A revolution broke out in Portugal at the end of last week 
and has been successful initsaim. The revolutionaries desired 
to end the methods of General Pimenta de Castro’s Govern- 
ment, which they declared amounted to a dictatorship. They 
also resented the alleged monarchical sympathies of the 
Government. The revolution broke out in several towns 
simultaneously, and part of Lisbon was bombarded by ships 
in the Tagus. Asa result General Pimenta de Castro was 
arrested, Senhor Chagas (who was shot and seriously wounded 
by a former Senator) has formed a new Government. The 
President, Senhor Arriaga, has been allowed to remain in 
office. There were several hundred casualties in the fighting. 


We are delighted to chronicle the fact that the Government 
have at last come to the decision to put a stop to racing. All 
race-meetings are to be discontinued except those at New- 
market, on the ground, we presume, that Newmarket is the 
racecourse upon which the business of horse-breeding depends. 
The suspension of racing should enable a very large number 
of men now engaged in the training stables, and who are good 
riders and good horse-masters, to enlist in the cavalry and 
horse artillery. When at the end of February we advocated 
the closing of the racecourses we felt absolutely certain that 
they would ultimately be closed, but that the Government 
would in all probability delay action till its value would be dis- 
counted by popular disgust at their procrastination. That is 
exactly what has happened. 


It was announced on Thursday afternoon that Kuepferle, 
whose trial at the Old Bailey began on Tuesday, committed 
suicide in Brixton Prison on Wednesday evening. He was 
found hanging behind his cell door, having made use of his 
scarf asarope. The evidence given in open Court was of a 
kind which made his conviction certain. We are bound to 
say that it seems to us wholly unnecessary to try such cases 
with three Judges anda jury. If for any reason the summary 
procedure of a Court-Martial was not thought advisable, a 
single Judge could surely have done the work. 


In justice to Kuepferle it should be said that the letter which 
he wrote in English on the prisoner’s slate before he hanged 
himeelf was distinctly to his credit. It runs as follows :— 


“To whom it may concern. My name is Kuepferle, born at 
Sollingen-bei-Restat. F am a soldier, with rank that I do not 
desire to mention. In regard, on my behalf, lately I can say 
that I have had a fair trial in U. Kingdom, but I am unable 
to stand the strain any longer, and take the law in my own 
hands. I fought battles, and death is only a saviour for 
me. I would have preferred the death to be shot, 
but did not wish to ascend the scaffold as a —— (here was a 
Masonic sign), and hope the Almighty Architect of this Universe 
will lead me in the unknown lands in the East, I am not dying 
as a spy, but asasoldier. My fate I stand as a man, but can’t be 
a liar and perjure myself. Kindly I shall permit to ask to notify 
my uncle Ambros Droll, Sollingen-bei-Restat, and all my estate 
shall belong to him. What I have done I have done for my 
country. 1 shall express my thanks and may the Lord bless 
yours all._— Yours, Kuzrreruyu.” 





One may presume from this that the suicide was an 
officer. But though we cannot but admire the courage of the 
spy, and though we are far from thinking that a spy may not 
be a true patriot, it would be very foolish in a rush of senti- 
ment to miss the obvious lesson of this letter. The German 
spy, like the German soldier, is inspired by an intense 
patriotism, and this makes him dangerous in a high degree. 
We must expect that the German spies here will run every 
risk and stick at nothing in carrying out their orders or 
in doing deeds on their own initiative which they may think 
would be advantageous to their country and injurious to ours. 
There must, of course, be no spy panic, but it does behove all 
good citizens to be on the watch and to inform the police 
authorities in regard to any action of a suspicious character 
which comes under their observation. Further, it behoves all 
persons, whether in factories or public offices, who have 
information that might be useful to the enemy to show the 
greatest reluctance to communicate such information to 
strangers. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
HEN we wrote last week there seemed little 
possibility that our hopes for the formation of a 
National Government would be fulfilled. Yet on Tuesday 
a National Government was in process of construction. 
We shall not attempt on this occasion to describe the 
causes which have led to so great a change. Far more 
important than those causes are the effects. We have 
reached what we hope may be the first stage in that 
national concentration which alone can give us victory. 
The late Government, the Opposition, and the Labour 
Party have acted with the patriotism and good sense 
which British politicians, in spite of personal feelings and 
party ties, always show at a moment of imminent peril. 
They have come together to serve and save the State. 
Each body of politicians has had to make great sacrifices. 
The sacrifices of the retiring members of the Govern- 
ment may seem for the moment the greater, for at such 
a time to resign power and the opportunity to do 
work in one’s country’s cause is no small thing. But 
if less obvious, the self-abnegation of those members of 
the Unionist Party who take office and those who do not 
is hardly less great. 

We have used the words “ National Government ” 
advisedly. This is no Coalition Cabinet of the kind which 
the nation is believed to abhor. It is rather the placing 
of supreme power during war in the hands of a group of 
men chosen irrespective of party ties. We have followed 
the Roman example. We have named a Dictator—but 
we have put the Dictatorship in commission. Till the 
war is over there must be, and will be, no thought 
of who is a Liberal and who a Unionist, or of what 
the Liberal or the Unionist elements in the Cabinet 
desire. The Administration will have but one thought 
and one aim—the saving of the nation and the destruction 
of our enemies. As we write the new Ministry has not 
been constituted. All we know is that Mr. Asquith will 
be Prime Minister and Sir Edwa~? Grey Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs—two appo's:ments in which the 
country will acquiesce as wise, nay, necessary. For the 
rest, every other office will be allotted so as to secure 
the maximum of power and efficiency. As the Prime 
Minister has said, no man who takes part in the new 
National Government will sacrifice or surrender in any way 
any of his political views. The Ministry is a War Ministry 
and nothing else. For the time the Liberal Party, the 
Unionist Party, and the Labour Party are merged. And 
here we may add that the inclusion of Mr. Henderson, the 
head of the Labour Party, in the Cabinet may be regarded 
as certain. The distribution of posts will no doubt 
be made by Mr. Asquith in consultation with one or two 
of his most trusted colleagues and with the leaders of the 
Unionist Party. The task will not be easy, but at any rate 
it will be cleared of those personal difficulties which beset 
ordinary Cabinet-making. We assume, as we are sure 
we may, that the only consideration will be efficiency, and 
not the finding of a good post for this or that man who has 
“claims which cannot be ignored ”—i.e., who will try to 
wreck any Cabinet from which he is excluded. 

We are not going to say anything about the mistakes 
of the past. They are not merely dead. They are buried. 
We have got to think only of the future. It is obvious 
that the construction of a National Government, however 
ideal in appearance, will be a mockery unless that Govern- 
ment are prepared to face the new situation in a new spirit. 
Without that we might just as well have gone on with the 
old Government. The nation will be mocked if things are 
to go on just as before, and will never forgive the men who 
have mocked it. Unless the new Cabinet can awaken the 
nation, or, rather, can utilize the energy of the awakened 
nation—for it is awake, though its eyes are still dim and its 
purpose uncertain—and can obtain that national concentra- 
tion in regard to which there has as yet only been talk but 
no action, we shall be witnessing nothing better than a 
solemn political farce. There are three immediate and 
practical things to be done, and the new National Govern- 
ment will be judged by its ability toaccomplish them. The 
first essential is the provision at a much more rapid rate 
than at present of the chief munitions of war, and especi- 
ally of high-explosive shells. We must have a supply of 








shell, not equal to what the military pedants hold ought 
to be sufficient (“provided the supply is tot wasted”), 
but a supply so abundant that if necessary we can 
fire two shells for every one fired by the enemy, 
That is not impossible if we bend our minds and our bodies 
to the task. Nothing will ever persuade us that such an 
ideal is beyond the industrial and moral capacity of the 
nation if it is properly roused for the task before it. Next, 
and this of course is quite as important, though for the 
moment not so insistent, is the supply of men. We cannot 
make sure of winning unless we can keep our armies in the 
field supplied with trained men and meet the awful 
wastage of modern war with fresh levies. But there is ono 
way, and only one way, now left us of supplying men in 
adequate numbers, and that is compulsory service. As we 
have explained elsewhere, we must muster and array the 
nation for the great task before it, assigning to each man 
in the nation, as we are now assigning to each man in 
the Government, the work which he is best able to perform. 
Our older men must join and train themselves as Home 
Guards in order to free more and more men for the war. 
Our lads must begin their training early, for who knows 
how long the war may last? Our men of military ago 
(from seventeen to forty) who are medically fit must be 
called upon either to take their place in the firing line or 
else in the munitions factory, or to do some other part 
of the necessary work of the nation. There must be no 
doubts, or hesitations, or half-measures. The National 
Government must let the nation know what is required of 
it. If they do so, we have not the slightest doubt as to 
theanswer. “ Tell us what we must do, and tell us before 
it is too late,” isthe demand of the country. Thethird thing 
that the National Government have got to do is to see to 
it that their war policy is clear, well defined, and involves 
no wastage of effort. Hitherto there has been little 
or no co-ordination between our seven campaigns. If a 
piece of strategy has seemed good per se, it has been 
adopted with very little thought as to what its effect may 
be upon schemes already in action. There must be no 
more of such haphazard work. The only way to avoid 
this is either by appointing a War Council, not, of course, for 
the direction of operations in the field, but for the prose- 
cution of the war as a whole, or else by making the Cabinet 
small enough and coherent enough to speak with a single 
voice. We expect that the Small Cabinet, or formalized 
and acknowledged Inner Cabinet, will be the plan adopted. 
If the Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister for War, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty were to form a Cabinet War 
Council, there would be far less waste of energy than there 
isnow. The bigger Cabinet could continue to supervise 
the general administration, but in all matters affecting the 
war its powers would be delegated to the Cabinet War 
Council. But, after all, this, important as it is, is machinery. 
The only thing for the outside public to insist upon is that 
the nation is arrayed for war, and that every man shall be 
appointed, or, if you will, compelled, to do what he is 
best fitted to accomplish. 

We shall only deal here with one or two points regarding 
the personnel of the new Government. We hope the 
rumour is true that Mr. Balfour is to become First Lord 
of the Admiralty. We also hope that Mr. Lloyd George 
will become either Secretary for War or will be entrusted 
with a special office for the stimulation of the production 
of armaments. Mr. Lloyd George has shown that he has 
the true fighting spirit and the true spirit of national 
self-sacrifice. He has got courage, moral and physical, 
and the sense of leadership and power. He is at the 
moment one of the greatest of our national assets. 
The question of how best to use Lord Kitchener’s 
great powers is a paramount question. There is a 
good deal to be said for reviving for him the old office 
of Commander-in-Chief, as proposed by Mr. Garvin, and 
making Mr. Lloyd George Secretary for War—it being of 
course understood that the essential duties of the Secretary 
for War would be the production of men and material. 
No man would array the nation better than Mr. Lloyd 
George. Further, we hold that he would more easily be 
able to accomplish this tremendous task in the old office 
of Secretary for War than in a new one created ad hoc. 
If, however, it is thought better that Lord Kitchener 
should remain where he is, then by all means let Mr. 
Lloyd George be Minister of Munitions. 
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THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


HEN the King of Italy found himself unable to 
accept the resignation of Signor Salandra at the 
end of last week the intervention of Italy on the side 
of the Allies became almost certain. The cause of the 
neutralist party had flared up for a moment, but had suc- 
ceeded only in illuminating the strong reserves of the 
interventionists which were waiting in the background. 
The dramatic attempt of Signor Giolitti to keep Italy 
neutral—and, if possible, in an attitude of benevolence 
towards Germany—was but the affair of a few hours. 
Public opinion would have nothing to do with it. As we 
write we do not know when war will be declared, but we 
can say with confidence that the course of Italy is irre- 
vocably marked out. Her future lies where her sympathy 
lies, with the Powers of the Triple Entente. She 
knows that much more than the possession of this or 
that piece of territory is at stake. Honour, sentiment, 
affection, are greater and more abiding things than 
territory. The country which has to its credit one of the 
most glorious fights for freedom in the history of man 
cannot consent to the strangling of Belgium, to the tearing 
up of treaties which are the charter of freedom of small 
peoples, to being bound tothe chariot wheels of a prancing 
military despotism. We shall noteven try to describe the 
gladness and pride with which we have learned that 
the country of Garibaldi has come to this decision. 
There has been no attempt here to force Italy to inter- 
vene. She is doing it of her own judgment because 
events have proved to her that she cannot do her 
duty to the world and to herself in any other 
way. She knows that the course she has chosen means 
sacrifices, mourning, privations ; but though the Italians 
have had their fill of war lately they have shouted in 
their streets for war. Here was not a war-lust or a 
popular madness ; it was the strong and fine sentiment of 
a people bursting forth in support of the right things, 
and in detestation of the wrong. Nor is the name of Italy 
sullied in this devotion of herself to a cause by any false- 
ness to the pledges she gave to her former allies. The 
attack of the Central Powers on Serbia did not bring the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance into operation. Even if 
Germany had once misread the plain language of that 
Treaty, she had no excuse for doing so again. ‘The Italian 
Government had warned her long before the present war 
that an attack on Serbia could not be regarded as putting 
Italy under an obligation to help the other members of the 
Triple Alliance. 

Signor Giolitti has been for more than twenty years the 
most sinister figure in Italian politics. When he was 
Premier for the first time he squandered the national 
resources, provoked insurrection, and left the country to 
face an almost empty Treasury and a bunch of flagrant 
financial scandals. He sheltered himself in Germany, and 
returned when the storm had abated to regain his position 
and once more produce chaos. Last year he again left the 
country, but his characteristic return has this time failed 
to reinstal himin power. His type is not unknown in other 
Latin countries—the type of man who is magnetized by the 
commercial grandeur of Germany, and places financial deals 
with her above the natural sentiments of his countrymen 
—but it is a type which both Italy and France have now 
finished with. At the moment of the crisis Signor Giolitti 
controlled the majority in the Chamber. He had twice 
previously voted confidence in the Government, but at the 
end of last week he thought he saw his opportunity to 
spring with success. No doubt a certain number of 
Italians argued that the concessions Austria was willing 
to make to keep Italy neutral would be a bird in the hand, 
whereas everything that war offered them would be birds 
in the bush. But would the Austrian concessions be a 
bird in the hand ? The promises might remain promises. 
After all, they would only be “scraps of paper,” to be 
redeemed or not as Austria—or we should rather say 
Germany—thought fit. Our own belief is that the 
Austrian offer could not be made good, even though 
Austria may have proposed it with sincerity. When the 
settlement comes the Austrian concessions would be found 
to be a fairy gift that would vanish into air as the 
claimant stepped forward to touch it. 

The nature of the Austrian offer was made known by the 
German Chancellor in the Reichstag on Tuesday. The 





proposed concessions were: (1) The part of Tirol inhabited 
by Italians, the western bank of the Isonzo, where the popu- 
lation is Italian, and the town of Gradisca to be handed 
over to Italy; (2) Trieste to be an Imperial free city, 
with an administration “of an Italian character” and an 
Italian University ; (3) Italy to have Valona ; (4) Austria- 
Hungary to declare “ political disinterestedness” in 
Albania; (5) the rights of Italians in Austria-Hungary to 
be specially respected ; (6) Austria-Hungary to grant an 
amnesty to political and military criminals in the ceded 
territories; (7) Italy’s further wishes to receive every 
consideration; (8) Austria-Hungary to make a “solemn 
declaration” concerning the concessions; (9) mixed Com- 
mittees to be appointed to carry out the concessions; 
(10) when the agreement is concluded Austro-Hungarian 
soldiers who are natives of the ceded territories shall not 
take further part in the war. 

The magnificent vagueness and empty pretentiousness 
of some of those promises cannot escape the eye. As 
though to insult the “solemn declaration” of Austria, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg stated in the Reichstag 
that Germany, “with the full consent of the Vienna 
Cabinet,” had given a guarantee to Italy that the offers 
would be fulfilled. The Chancellor would not have made 
the terms of the offer public if he had not thought it 
advisable to justify German diplomacy, and thus sharpen 
the resolution of Germany against Italy. In other words, 
though he expressed a pious hope that Italy would remain 
at peace, he could not have had the least hope that she 
would do so. 

We cannot help saying a word in admiration of Italian 
diplomacy. We believe that its Fabianism has concealed 
much wisdom. When Prince Biilow was despatched on 
his mission to Rome the Germans hoped that he would 
bring off some kind of diplomatic coup. It was the part 
of Baron Sonnino, the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to flatter these hopes. For during the negotiations time 
was being gained. If Italy meant to come into the 
war, it was essential that she should have time to 
prepare. When war broke out she was by no 
means ready; probably she could not have sustained 
a winter campaign. If she should intervene in the 
next few days or weeks, one will be able to say that 
she could not have come in ata better moment. We are 
reminded of the phrase of the Italian diplomatist La 
Marmora, who, having carried out some minor negotiations 
with Bismarck at Berlin, was recalled to Rome. He 
replied to his Government in some such words as these: 
“If you think fit to allow me to remain a few weeks 
longer, you may see the serpent bite the conjurer.” No 
doubt Bismarck was just as confident as a conjurer in 
playing with a fangless serpent, but the Italian diplomatist 
was alert and watchful, and had more in his head than the 
conjurer dreamed of. Very much the same relation has 
existed, we suspect, between conjurer Prince Bulow 
and the Italian Foreign Office. The Germans have 
been congratulating themselves in keeping Italy out of 
the war so long. Italy, for the reason we have men- 
tioned, was quite ready to seem to be kept out against 
her will. 

Those who undervalue the Italian Army make a great 
mistake. It should be remembered that the difference in 
quality between the German and Austrian Armies and the 
Italian Army is not the same now as it was at the begin- 
ning of the war. Italy cannot be met now by first-line 
troops. And even if it were not so, the menace on the 
Austrian flank would not be a thing to be disregarded 
by the German and Austrian General Staffs. If Italy 
has, say, & million men at her disposal she will be able 
to put half a million into the fighting line, and at 
the very least these will neutralize an equal number 
of Austrians. The strategic possibilities of the inter- 
vention of Italy, attractive though they are, must not 
be discussed. But the broad fact is more than ever 
plain that Germany and Austria are now besieged 
countries. The circle round them, except for the small 
strips of the Netherlands and Denmark (and even these 
are almost sea frontiers), will be complete. The political 
possibilities are as considerable as the strategic. Every 
Balkan State has been waiting for the word of Italy; 
and the word of Italy is once more for freedom—for 
the banner that “streams like the thunderstorm against 
the wind.” 
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ARRAY THE NATION. 


HERE have been many surprising things in this war, 
but perhaps the most surprising of all is Lord 
Kitchener’s speech in the Upper House on Tuesday after- 
noon. In it he told the nation that he wants three 
hundred thousand more recruits “to form new armies.” 
If he had asked for a million, or even two million, more 
‘men we should not have been surprised, though even then, 
taking the Army and Navy together, we should not be doing, 
x head of population, more than, or even as much as, the 
Brena and should be doing a very great deal less than the 
Germans. At such a juncture as this to ask for only three 
hundred thousand men literally makes one’s brain reel. It 
would seem to showone of two things: either Lord Kitchener 
during the ten months that have elapsed since the 
beginning of the war has obtained far more men than 
the nation has any idea of, or else—which of course is a 
rfectly incredible, ridiculous, and impossible supposition— 
rd Ritchener is not aware of the wastage of war, 
and is under the delusion that the cadres of his fighting 
force can be kept up to strength (the absolutely essential 
condition for an efficient army) without a huge reserve. 
A very little consideration will show that the notion of 
such a miscalculation on the part of so great a soldier 
as Lord Kitchener must be dismissed. We must not 
make any calculation as to the exact numbers of the 
men who are at this moment outside England fighting 
our enemies. Let us assume, however, purely for the sake 
of argument, that, taking into consideration not only 
the Army in Flanders, but our forces at the Dardanelles, 
on the Persian Gulf, and in other parts of the world, we 
shall soon have a million men in the field. But when our 
men are fighting as they are bound to fight this summer, for 
the summer is the soldier’s season, if we average the war 
wastage of the great battle months, such as May has proved, 
with that of the quiet months, it will at the very least be 
ten per cent. per month. [It may of course prove to be 
much more.] This means an immediate wastage of one 
hundred thousand a month to be made good. It means that 
unless one hundred thousand fresh men are raised every 
month, the armies in the field will begin to wither away. 
Of course up till now there has been no such wastage. 
We are speaking of the future—of the period when the 
New Army will be at the front. 

If no new men are raised, an Army of a million would 
in ten months cease to exist. Therefore Lord Kitchener's 
new army of three hundred thousand, if he got them 
by June Ist, would have disappeared by September Ist. 
No doubt Lord Kitchener has other great supplies of 
men for drafting purposes,and could keep a million men 
in the field for a year without using these extra three 
hundred thousand. In all probability, however, we shall 
ultimately want to have, not one million men, but a 
million and a half in the field and a million and a 
half at home to feed them. What, then, is the 
explanation of this demand for a handful instead of 
the great bunch which is required? We can only suggest 
that Lord Kitchener has unhappily rejected the idea 
of adopting the principles of scientific recruiting or of 
weedy arraying the nation for war, and has deter- 
mined to content himself with continuing, or even 
exaggerating, that haphazard system of dipping his bucket 
‘nto the human pools when and where he can, instead of 
first collecting all the water into one big pool and then 
systematically draining it off into the Army buckets. He 
has only asked for three hundred thousand men now, but 
he means directly he has got them to ask for another three 
hundred thousand, and so on, and so on. If that isso, the 
man who has made so few mistakes in his military career 
is at last making a great error, and we should be guilty of 
® grievous crime if, because of our respect and admiration 
for Lord Kitchener—which since the war, we may say, has 
become unbounded—we were to refrain from pointing it 
out, and imploring him and the Government to give up this 
foolish plan of little packets and to array the nation for 
the provision both of men and of shells and other 
munitions of war. 

Unless we are so mad as to be content to run the risk 
of being beaten by the Germans—though at this very 
moment, and im spite of their apparent successes, the 
Germans are approaching the period which ushers in the 
ultimate death agony—we must ask every male in the 








country over seventeen years of age the plain question: 
“ What are you doing to save the nation?” We must not be 
content till we have got the appropriate answer, the answer 
which will enable us to reply: “ You are doing your bit. 
Carry on.” The men over military age will free themselves 
from the reproach of being unable to answer this question 
by joining the Volunteer Training Force, or the Special 
Constables, or similar bodies. The men of military age 
who are making munitions of war will, of course, be 
able to give an answer wholly satisfactory to them- 
selves and their fellow-citizens. So will the men engaged 
in transport and other absolutely necessary work. ‘There 
will remain over the vast number of men of military age 
and of sound health who have as yet made no personal 
sacrifice for the country. To these men the question we 
have put must be pressed home till an answer is given, 
If in the end the answer is unsatisfactory, they must be made 
by compulsion to do what others have done voluntarily. 

Here is the principle at the back of the demand which 
we have made ever since the war began for scientific 
recruiting and for arraying the whole nation. In order 
to put our scheme for arraying the nation into practice, 
the first step, as we explained a fortnight ago, should 
be for the military authorities to grant certificates of 
exemption to all persons who are engaged in manufacturing 
munitions of war or upon other necessary work. Naturally 
the Government would grant as few of these as possible. 
On the other hand, care must be taken that every man 
who is really wanted in the factory or on the railway, 
and so forth, should have no excuse for shifting his job, 
The object of granting these certificates of exemption 
would be twofold. First, it would ensure an adequate 
supply of men for the manufacture of munitions of war 
and other necessary work. Next, the resultant setting 
apart of the men who are not free to fight would make 
it easy to handle the men from whom the sacrifice of active 
service would be required. Again, the men who have 
attempted to enlist but been rejected on medical grounds 
would pass over into the category of non-combatants. 
When this preliminary work was done we should know 
exactly who could be relied upon to fight our battles. 
These men must then be mustered, or arrayed, as our 
ancestors would have said, and their total number ascer- 
tained. The next step would be for the War Office to say 
how many men they wanted. Then the quota required 
from each section of the kingdom, or, say, each recruiting 
area, could be accurately determined. 

Let us assume that the system of arraying the nation in 
this way had already been adopted, and that we knew 
that the men of military age still in the country and 
capable of fighting, and not required for making munitions 
and other necessary work, amounted to, say, six millions. 
To these six millions we will apply Lord Kitchener's 
specific demand. If three hundred thousand men had to be 
got out of six millions, one man in every twenty would be 
the quota required, or so many men in each recruiting 
district. If the inhabitants of the district came forward 
in sufficient numbers voluntarily and produced the quota, no 
sort of compulsion would of course be required or enforced. 
If, however, the full quota were not made up voluntarily, 
then there must be a ballot conducted amongst the men 
on the muster roll. If, say, half the men required to make 
up the quota came voluntarily, then it would only be 
necessary to apply the ballot to the remaining half. So 
much for the community. Meanwhile the individual would 
always be able to free himself from compulsion by volun- 
tary enlistment, which would remain open as now. 
Further, such voluntary enlistment would give him all the 
privileges of allowance belonging to the willing recruit, 
whereas a man taken by ballot would not be able to claim 
the privileges of the unballoted man. 

We shall perhaps be asked why we hammer on at the 
need for arraying the nation and are not content to let 
things drift ; that is, tolet the Government see whether they 
can manage without compulsion, and if they cannot, then 
adopt it when required. Our answer is that if this is what 
is to happen we shall get the maximum of frictionand un- 
fairness in applying compulsion, whereas if we look ahead 
and get ready for compulsion there will be no harm done if 
we do not have to resort to it, while if we do have to adopt 
it there will be a great saving in time and a great preven- 
tion of confusion and injustice. We ask for a military 
census because if compulsion comes it will be much more 
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as 

efficient and much more fair. , We ask for-it as a step in 

the policy of preparation which we advocated as much in 
ace as In war. 

That compulsion is coming in spite of Lord Kitchener's 
optimistic little demand for three hundred thousand men 
we are absolutely convinced. Lord Haldane would never 
have spoken as he did if he had not desired to warn the 
nation. The fact that he and other Ministers have coupled 
their remarks with the pious hope that compulsion will 
never come must not deceive us as to the real situation. 
In telling of Falstaff’s death, Mrs. Quickly described how 
he “cried out ‘God! God! God!’ three or four times,” and 
how, “ to comfort him,” she “ bid him ’a should not think of 
God.”—*“ I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with 
any such thoughts yet.” In the same way Ministers have 
been telling the national Falstaff that they - ¥ there is 
no need to think of conscription yet. But for all that con- 
scription is coming. Yet when it does come the nation 
will find it far less terrible than they imagine. To many 
men, indeed, it will bring relief—relief from the doubts and 
difficulties that now surround them. In any case, it will 
be just, and not let the slacker bear no burden while the 
brave and true man bears a double load. But though the 
pressure of compulsion when it comes may be mitigated 
and made just, it can only be made so if there is proper 
preparation. What we are afraid of, what we see coming, 
is a hasty and unfair application of a sound principle. 

We venture to prophesy that what is going to happen is this. 
Some three months hence, or it may be even earlier, it will 
be found that there is an imperative need for supplying 
drafts to our armies at the front, and that the voluntary 
system is proving inadequate to supply them. Then the 
Government, in a panic of haste, will decree compulsion. 
The result will be that compulsion will be applied higgledy- 
piggledy and anyhow. To begin with, we shall not know 
exactly to whom to apply it. This will mean that some 
districts will be asked for too many men and some for too 
few,and men will be got anyhow and anywhere by a 
system which will in effect be that of the press-gang—an 
odious, tyrannical, and detestable form of raising men. And 
remember that a hasty, muddled system of conscription is 
certain to fall much more heavily upon the working class 
than upon the richer class, whereas a properly arranged 
system of scientific recruiting through the means of a 
preliminary military census can be made to be accu- 
rately just and impartial to all classes. Therefore, once 
again we ask that the nation shall be arrayed both for the 
factory and for the field, and that we shall at once, and in 
spite of official and military optimism, count up what men 
we have got of military age and how we can best use them. 
And here we would say that we think that the definition 
of military age should be expanded. It is now nineteen 
to forty. We would make it from seventeen to forty. 
That, however, is a matter of detail and not an essential. 
Only by arraying the nation for the war can we meet 
the needs of the hour adequately and justly. If we 
were the Government, the necessary orders would issue 
to-morrow. We have the machinery of the census ready. 
Why not apply it? 





“SCRAPS OF PAPER” AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


‘ie Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee, with which we 

dealt at some length last week, closes with the 
expression of a hope that “as soon as the present war is 
over the nations of the world in council will consider what 
means can be provided and sanctions devised to prevent 
the recurrence of such horrors as our generation is now 
witnessing.” That is a hope which we should all like to 
entertain ; but it is useless to fill one’s mind with hopes 
without first considering whether there is any chance of 
their realization. The steps hitherto taken by the civilized 
world to prevent such outrages as those committed by the 
Germans in Belgium and France have proved absolutely 
futile. Those steps consisted, first, of the slow establish- 
ment, generation by generation, of a more or less defined 
code of warfare; secondly, of the deliberate laying down by 
means of Conferences meeting at the Hague of a series of 
well-defined rules. Both these systems of Jaw have broken 
down. The Germans have not only violated the Hague 


Conventions, to which their Government had formally 
assented, but they have also violated what may be called 
the common law of the civilized world. More than this, 








they have made it clear that in their judgment the German 
State is not bound by any treaty or agreement into which 
it may have entered should that treaty or agreement sub- 
sequently prove to be an obstacle to German policy. Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg’s phrase “a scrap of paper” has 
sufficiently explained the German attitude. In face of that 
attitude it is clearly futile to attempt to bind Germany 
by any kind of agreement which cannot be enforced by 
military power. Doubtless the members of Lord Bryco’s 
Committee had this consideration in their minds, for they 
expressly suggest that “sanctions” must be devised to 
prevent the recurrence of the horrors which all the world 
condemns, and therefore the practical question is whether 
any efficient sanction can be devised; in other words, 
whether it is possible for the nations of the world to agree 
in the creation of a military force which shall be available 
for compelling the submission of any nation that is recal- 
citrant to the opinion of the civilized world. Such » 
force must either be composed of troops or ships con. 
tributed for the special occasion by the different Powers, 
or must be created in advance as a permanent force 
under the control of some permanent international 
organization. 

The objection to the first method is that it depends upon 
all the different Powers, or at any rate the majority of 
them, being willing to observe their agreements; but that 
is too great an assumption to make. Our present experi- 
ence teaches us not only that Germany deliberately dis- 
regards treaties, but that most of the neutral nations, while 
not openly adopting the cynical attitude of the Germans, in 
effect act as if they shared that attitude. It must never 
be forgotten that when Germany invaded Belgium not a 
single neutral nation offered a word of protest. Therefore 
it is clearly impossible to assume that at any future crisis 
the Powers of the world would be ready to use their 
military forces for the purpose of enforcing civilized law. 
There would always be a danger that each Power would 
look at the problem primarily from its own point of view. 
The second alternative is hardly more hopeful. Indeed, it 
is possible to say at once that there is no present sign that 
the Powers of Europe would agree tocreate what may be 
called an international polive force under international 
control. Itis, in fact, impossible to conceive any kind of in- 
ternationa] organization which can be created with sufficient 
authority to direct armies and navies against any par- 
ticular Power that acted contrary to the wishes of that 
organization. This may seem a melancholy conclusion, 
but it is the only conclusion that can be reached in the 
present state of world opinion and of world organiza- 
tion. 

When we turn from international to national politics 
we are faced with a somewhat similar problem, but subject 
to entirely different conditions. The essential difference 
between domestic and international politics is that in the 
latter there is no police force, in the former there is. In 
both difficulties due to non-observance of bargains may 
arise; but when they arise in national problems the evil 
wrought is due, not to the absence of force, but to the 
failure to use it. This problem is one which politicians 
in the last decade or so have been deliberately shirking. 
Fifty years ago Parliament was far more conscious 
collectively of the sanctity of contract than it is at the 
present time, and the change of attitude can only be 
attributed to the change of constituency. The House of 
Commons of previous generations was elected by a con- 
stituency composed of a limited number of voters, mostly 
belonging to the middle classes. Those classes, being for 
the greater part engaged in commercial occupations of 
various kinds, had all learned the value of contract. To- 
day the House of Commons is to a very large extent under 
the influence of the working-class vote, and the average 
wage-earner has never been taught by experience, in the 
same way as the average middle-class voter has been taught, 
the supreme importance of observing bargains. If a man 
in business breaks his bargain, his reputation is gone and 
ruin faces him. If a wage-earner seen his bargain, 
nothing particular happens. At the worst, he may lose a 
job with one employer, but that will not prevent him from 
getting an equally well-paid, or perhaps even better-paid, 
job with another employer. This broad distinction 
probably explains why the wage-earning classes so light- 
heartedly, and apparently without the least sense of shame, 
break bargains entered into on their behalf by their own 
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chosen leaders, and even bargains which they have them- 
selves individually made. 

The case of the London tramway strike is an illumi- 
nating illustration. Here two bargains of crucial import- 
ance have been broken. In the first place, the men have 
broken a collective bargain which they made with the 
County Council a year ago, binding them to particular 
terms as to wages up to June 26th. The second contract 
which they have broken is an individual agreement, made by 
each workman on accepting service under the County 
Council, to the effect that he will not leave his work 
until he has given one day’s clear notice. Yet the men 
went on strike without a word of warning. No excuse 
of any kind can be invented for this breach of these 
individual contracts. Not only did the men suddenly 
refuse to bring out their cars when they ought to have 
started their journeys, but in many cases men in charge 
of cars fully loaded with passengers refused to continue 
the journey which had been started and the passengers 
were compelled to leave the cars. On the other hand, 
as regards the collective bargain, it might plausibly be 
argued by the men that all bargains must be construed 
subject to the consideration that fundamental conditions 
remain unchanged, and that conditions have been changed 
by the great increase in the cost of living due to the war. 
This argument has unfortunately been too widely accepted 
already by many employers, including the Government 
themselves, and including the London County Council. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why manual 
workers should be exempt from all share of the cost 
of the greatest war their country has ever had to 
wage, yet the men themselves and their spokesmen have 
in countless cases put forward the claim that they 
should receive a sufficient increment of wages to make 
good the increased cost of living. Where this claim 
has been admitted they have immediately become exempt 
from any appreciable share of the burden of the war 
which falls upon the rest of their countrymen. More 
than that, in an enormous number of cases the wage- 
earning classes are immensely better off than they were 
before the war began. It may be added that the very 
phrase “ war bonus ” itself implies a false moral attitude. 
The idea that an appreciable section of Englishmen should 
be getting a “ bonus ” out of the war is repulsive. But in 
the case of the London tramwaymen it is unnecessary to 
rely upon these broad general considerations, for the 
London County Council have already, so far as the men 
earning less than thirty shillings a week are concerned, 
granted a war bonus of three shillings a week, and, so 
far as the rest of the men are concerned, have expressed 
their willingness to refer the matter to the Conciliation 
Board, and to assist in obtaining a prompt decision from 
that Board. 

We are consequently face to face with an inexcusable 
breach of contract morally identical in every phase with 
the action of Germany in invading Belgium in defiance of 
“a scrap of paper.” The tramwaymen thought that by 
suddenly striking they could compel the surrender of the 
County Council and of the London public, just as the 
Germans: thought that by rushing through Belgium they 
could seize Paris and crush the resistance of France. Yet 
while we all agree in condemning the moral turpitude of 
the action of Germany, quite an appreciable number of 
people are doing their best to find excuses for the London 
tramwaymen. Hard as it may sound, in both cases the 
only efficient remedy is the exercise of force. In the case 
of Germany that force takes the form of killing as many 
Germans as we can until the German military power has 
been crushed, and until Germany has suffered losses so 
terrible that she will hesitate for a long time before she 
attempts to repeat her outrageous conduct. In the case of 
the tramwaymen the problem is simpler, if our politicians, 
municipal and national, have the courage to face it. All 
that is needed is to bring home to these men, and to other 
men who act like them, by means of force, the disadvantage 
of their non-observance of contracts. Every workman 
who deliberately, consciously, and with his eyes open 
makes a bargain ought to know that if he breaks it 
he will either have to pay a heavy pecuniary penalty or 
will have to go to prison. Immediately the strict obser- 
vance of this rule would doubtless interfere with part of 
the policy of the Trade Unions, just as the observance of 
treaties would have interfered with part of the policy -of 








the German Empire; but in the long run the wage. 
earning class, like every other class, stands to gain by 
upholding the sanctity of contract. For, if we look 
at the problem broadly, we see that it is upon the 
sanctity of contract that our whole civilization rests, 
Unless we can generally be sure that people with whom 
we make agreements will observe those agreements, 
even to their own hurt, there is no foundation to stand 
upon. We all become like men struggling in the dark 
in a fathomless bog. 








THE TRIAL RUNS. 

ONDON is busy with rumours just now as to an 
imminent air raid upon the capital by German aircraft, 
It may be that some definite piece of information has leaked 
out of Germany, but it is just as likely that the rnmours are 
due to one of those revulsions of belief from which people 
always suffer when their information is scanty. Any observer 
may have noticed during this war that there have been regular 
pulsations, or cycles, of optimism and pessimism. As a rule 
there has not seemed to be much more reason for the one 
than for the other. Of course exceptional news of successes 
or reverses has produced its direct, natural, and measurable 
effect; but when there was no news in particular confidence 
and misgiving have succeeded one another in regular succes- 
sion. It seems as though public feeling must fulfil the mere 
mathematical law that every action has its equal and contrary 
reaction. . In the same manner it may be that the temporary 
tendency to make light of the German threats of sending a 
Grand Fleet of Zeppelins has given way to a more questioning 
mood, simply because the time has come for the ebb to be 
followed by the flood. If any more material reasons were to 
be sought, they could be named, however, in the appearance 
which the latest Zeppelin raids have had of being trial runs, 
and in the fact that dark nights are exactly suitable for 
raiding. Then Zeppelins have come continually nearer to 
London. They have already come so near, indeed, that 
there is no doubt that they could have reached London if 

they had wished to do so. 

Why, then, have they not come the whole way? We imagine 
that the appearance the recent raids have had of being trial 
runs was not misleading. The Germans wish to test the 
strength and discover the positions of our anti-aircraft 
defences. They have been doing on behalf of their air army 
what a general does on behalf of an army on the earth before 
he advances his main body. He makes reconnaissances. But 
are the Germans wise in applying to the air the principles of 
war on the earth? Wecannot think that they are, because 
the two sets of conditions are as unlike as possible. No one 
seriously supposes that the Germans would be able to invade 
England by means of Zeppelins: there can be no question, in 
the present war at all events, of Zeppelins serving as trans- 
ports and conveying bodies of troops (with their supply 
services) large enough to occupy and hold a considerable area. 
In other words, the Zeppelins in this war cannot be the 
principal instruments of any vital military undertaking 
against England. They may aid vital military undertakings 
by scouting, and especially by dropping bombs—which is their 
métier—on arsenals and magazines. But that is the limit of 
their present military capabilities. For the rest, they are the 
chief stage property of the policy of frightfulness. It is to 
create an atmosphere of frightfulness that the Zeppelins have 
bombarded seaside towns, market towns, and agricultural 
villages. But surely the plan of having trial runs in 
frightfulness is a contradiction in terms. Frightful- 
ness to be impressive must be a visitation of savagery 
large in scale and quite unrelenting in character. Zeppelins 
which have to start back to their stables before the dawn 
cannot create an atmosphere of frightfulness unless they 
come in large numbers. If we might venture to criticize the 
German’s plans for frightfulness—knowing that we have not 
much right to an opinion ona subject which we have not 
studied, whereas the Germans have evidently studied it with 
minute care—we should say that they are frittering away 
their chances of making the only sort of impression which 
counts. Let them reflect how the excitement and alarm 


caused by a Zeppelin raid have become rather less with each 
If the Germans were right, our feelings would be tend- 
The Germans made a mistake to begin 


raid. 
ing just the other way. 
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with in talking so much about their Zeppelins. They over- 
stated their capabilities ; and now, though we recognize that 
the Zeppelins are beyond doubt frightful visitants, we cannot 
help looking upon their performances as something of an anti- 
imax. 

° We have heard it suggested that the Germans will not raid 
London by air till they are conscious that the war is very 
nearly ended. The reason would be that they do not want to 
outrage opinion in neutral countries unnecessarily. They 
have pretended that the towns hitherto bombed were 
“ fortified,” but they know that if they bombed the residential 
parts of London no pretence or oxcuse would save them 
from the denuneiations of civilized men all over the world. 
Such is the argument. We do not know that there is much 
in it, for the Germans seem to be already careless of the 
opinion of neutrals. But whether the raid on London comes 
as a final act of anger and malice, or whether it comes while 
there is still a belief in Germany that frightfulness will deflect 
the resolution of the British people, it will come as a necessary 
part of the logic of desperation. What the German mind 
cannot tolerate is the feeling that things are not moving. 
Something must be done. If the prospect seems hopeless, it 
is obvious to Germans that it can be improved only by 
action of some kind. It does not matter that the action 
is in itself reckless and fantastic. It is better than doing 
nothing—for that means being reconciled to hopeless- 
ness. ‘Therefore we should not be surprised if the Germans 
attempted a grand fling, sending their Zeppelins, their 
submarines, and perhaps even their transports laden 
with troops, towards the English coast. Zeppelins and 
submarines could not by any stretch of imagination work 
in combination. But for the purpose of frightfulness that 
would not matter. A nightmare is not a sequence of ideas. 
And the Germans want us to suffer from a gigantic military 
nightmare. 

The Times of Monday published from a neutral corre- 
spondent a curious account of how the Germans, as he has 
some reason to believe, are manufacturing akind of “ nebel- 
bomb,” which is to be dropped from Zeppelins in order to 
produce artificial fog. The bomb is burst by a fuse at a 
regulated distance from the ground, and immediately a large 
space of air is filled with a fog which would hide the 
Zeppelin. One’s first reflection is that such bombs are 
properly a weapon of defence, not of attack. To deliver an 
attack airships must risk themselves, as our gallant airmen 
have risked themselves and their machines when they swooped 
down to within two or three hundred feet of the ground in 
order to bomb with precision some point of military import- 
ance. If the Germans screen their Zeppelins to prevent 
them from being hit by anti-aircraft guns, they will also 
prevent themselves from aiming their bombs with any 
attempt at accuracy. Of course to the practitioners of fright- 
fulness accuracy does not very much matter. All the 
Germans would want to know was that their fog-screened 
airships were floating abovehouses. It has been said that every 
German professor of science spends his day trying to invent 
some means of injuring England. That does not seem to be 
far from the truth. But, after all, the winds may serve 
England well as they did in Elizabeth’s time. It is strange 
that in these days, when machinery seemed to have made us 
able finally to ignore the winds, we should once more be 
watching them as closely and anxiously as Nelson did when 
a shift of wind meant the triumph or failure of all his plans. 
Winds with some east in them bring the poison-gases 
drifting irresistibly across our lines in Flanders. But the 
same wind would make the crews of the Zeppelins anxious 
lest they should not be able to return from a raid on England. 
Winds with some west in them blow the gas back in the faces 
of the Germans, but they would cause no anxiety to the 
Zeppelins. If only they were not too strong to prevent the 
Zeppelins from reaching England, they would make the return 
journey easy. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the Germans have given 
us too long to reflect on all these things. They have killed 
the element of surprisé. They may give us cause for mourn- 
ing and distress, but they cannot now unsteady the nerves of 
the ordinary English man and woman, orchange their conviction 
that one kind of German success matters because it is of 
military value, and that another kind does not matter because 
it serves no true military purpose. 


WORDS AND THE MAN. 

INCERITY is the typical virtue of to-day. We have 
got rid of all the old pretences. The wise ones have 
been brushed aside with the silly ones, and to people who 
remember another generation life looked rather bare, even 
before the present times of trouble. A room denuded of its 
draperies discloses its true proportions, but it is apt to be 
somewhat resonant and cheerless. Still, it must be admitted 
that we have made a long stride in the direction of frankness, 
and that is worth a sacrifice. If old people feel less at home, 
young people feel more at ease, and if the atmosphere is 
rather bleak, at least it is not stuffy. On the other hand, it 
may well be maintained that the relation between words and 
character is less direct than it used to be. It is no longer the 
fashion for Englishmen to say what they mean, though there 
is a sense in which they may still be trusted to mean what 
they say. A wave of reserve has come over the world. It is 
coincident with a great reaction against religious and moral 
“ professions.” The facts force upon us a contradiction in terms. 
The ordinary Englishman has become a more frank, and at the 
same time a more hidden, character. He no longer wears his real 
ideals on his sleeve as he did during the mid- Victorian period. 
We have to look for them, and he gives us no directions. 
Probably it was because real and sham ideals are so easily 
confused that he resolved to make a rule that none of any 

sort should be forced upon the spectator. 

A great many far-reaching results may be traced to this 
change of habit. First, there has been a noticeable 
brightening of wits. On the other hand, there has been also 
acorresponding confusion of thought. All the people who 
by nature “do not know what to think” are led into ditches 
by guides feigning blindness—for fun. Half the absurd 
movements of to-day originated in the random talk of some 
wise man who did not wish to be understood. Small mis- 
understandings and “movements” which agitate only the 
surface of social waters are not perhaps of much consequence, 
but reforms which in early Victorian days seemed close at 
hand seem now as far off as ever, and in many cases the 
reason may be found in this new reserve. The gulf between 
the educated and the uneducated which the Victorians had 
made plans for bridging remains as wide as ever. It is 
possible that a common danger may bridge it, but the plans 
are in the waste-paper basket. The Churches drew them up, 
and the secularists drew them up; and the educated accepted 
their tenders, so to speak. But the bridges were never built. 
Where no race distinction exists it is perfectly easy for 
persons of different education living in different circum- 
stances to understand one another’s ideals, but it is almost 
impossible for them to understand one another's reserves. 
Reserve with the modern Englishman is an active not a 
passive thing. At heart he is what he always was—a boy. 
But his childhood is over; he has become a somewhat older 
and far more self-conscious person. A boy's reserve is simply 
a cover for his feelings, and one which he deliberately puts 
over them. The cover forms an obvious, and often a ridicu- 
lous, disguise. No one supposes that it is anything but a 
disguise. In a sense it may be said to deceive no one. At 
the same time, it is effectual. We cannot see what is beneath 
it. We cannot see the real boy—that is all we know. 

We all talk with deep admiration just now of “Tommy 
Atkins’s” light heart. His humorous sayings bring tears to 
our eyes. The contrast between his words and the facts he 
faces are so startling. Youth is of nature light-hearted—off 
and on; but what we mean when we extol the soldier’s light 
heart is the particular form of disguise which it pleases him 
to-day to throw over his splendid courage. His heart is no 
lighter, it must be much heavier, on the field than in the work- 
shop; but disguises are the fashion, and humour is the fashion 
of the disguise. His foreign comrades are puzzled, and no 
wonder; and do his compatriot critics wholly understand 
him? His brothers who have not gone to the front—bis literal 
brothers, brought up in the same house, with the same blood 
in their veins, who are staying at home and striking—what 
exactly do they mean? They too seem to be light-hearted. 

We think there can be no doubt that a curious reserve 
which comes of speech and not of silence has latterly estranged 
the different groups of even educated society, or, rather, has 
effectually retarded the success of very hearty efforts after 








rapprochements. Has it not often occurred to members of 
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some special set or circle, on seeing a stranger from some 
neighbouring set or circle in their midst, to listen to what is 
being said, as it were, with his ears, and to wonder how much 
of what is going on around him he can understand, and to 
fear that he may go away with a disagreeable impression of 
levity? In our mind’s eye we follow him back among his own 
friends, and are perhaps relieved to find that when he gets 
bome he in his turn does not say what he means, though his 
way of talking may not be ours. The different circles are 
divided from one another by different forms of nonsense, and 
since there is no real levity in the English character that is 
only a name for different forms of reserve. 
form a definite judgment of one’s neighbour adds to the 
difficulties of life. Where words count for little manner and 
appearance count for too much, and a sense of mutual 
suspicion is fostered. All fashions, it is needless to say, 
affect the young the most; buf the young are much the most 
important people in the world. At a moment when physical 
force and endurance impose themselves upon the world as the 
only qualities worth having the older and the old are 
constrained to think that they are only critics. 

What we have been saying may savour of exaggeration ; 
but can it be disputed that the value of words has been a 
little debased, first by a capricious determination of all classes 
to use them as screens of thought, and partly by the natural 
moral fatigue which arose from the satiety following the 
Victorian passion for moral self-revelation? We all forgot 
our hard words against each other last autumn in a day, in 
an houralmost; but it did show that we said an immense deal 
that we did not at all mean. The present time of stress and 
emotion is sure to increase that tendency to play with words. 
There is so much excuse just now for inconsequent talk. 
There ought, we think, to be a sense in which a man can be 
justified or condemned by his words. All literature shows 
that such is the normal state of things. Nowadays men seem 
to be eager to make the suggestions contained in the Biblical 
phrase null and void. It is by a man’s actions only, it 
would sometimes appear, that we can form any judgment of 
his character. In losing this sense of verbal responsibility, 
in carrying to excess this reserve, we lose a very powerful 
practical check upon conduct. Hypocrites of course will 
profess anything, and act according to their interests; but 
the majority of men, whatever their faults, are clear of 
hypocrisy. The open profession of ideals is like the repetition 
of a creed; it may not have much spiritual effect, but it does 
tend to keep a man within an enclosure. Many people are 
practically forced into one line of conduct by the fact that 
they have with emphasis, perhaps with unction, condemned 
its opposite. Good words are a sort of marriage-tie between 
the soul and virtue. It is perfectly possible to be faithful 
without them, but a deliberate reservation in favour of liberty 
does not, on the whole, make for correctness of life. There 
is something very romantic about the modern belittlement of 
words. There isa glamour of romance about the hero who, 
professing, boasting almost of levity, attains to the highest 
sacrifice. It is perhaps in keeping with such a character that 
he should fling about his empty words, and tuke a certain 
pride in their futility. But all men are not heroes, and it is 
at their peril that ordinary people cease to be sensible. After 
all, the commerce of society is carried on by means of words. 
The debasing of the coinage is never any good, never really 
makes for riches. A return to simplicity of speech is sure 
to come, and with it a return to duller, perhaps, but more 
satisfactory, conversational conditions. 





THE CRAFTY, BRINY RIVER. 

O crafty was it—the “ river” of the Dardanelles—that the 
ungainly little ships of thirty centuries ago preferred to 
unload before they reached it. Their cargoes went by land to 
the upper sea, where other vessels waited, and on the way the 
citizens of Troy took tribute from the laden mules, For it 
was profitable to be a citizen of Troy in those days, and that 
Trojan toll has made some history. When Troy was powerful 
it was rich, and every Priam kept his city like a strong man 
armed, but the coveted site changed masters as soon as a 
stronger came. There were countless sieges and sacks of 
Troy, though legend sees them all as one, and sometimes the 
city perished altogether and a new one rose upon its ashes. 
Nine such rebirths have left their traces. The struggles 
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around the “ windy” hill were savage, no doubt, and perhaps 
sordid too—it was brigands fighting brigands—but if we 
could only see the Sixth City again with its great towered 
walls, and inside it the gold and the rich blue of the xéavos, 
we could believe well enough in the splendour that Homer 
sheds about his princely pirates. They generally fought in 
sunshine and always in radiant armour—metals are flashing all 
through the tale; they were probably big fair Northerners 
themselves, and the poems call them “ flowing haired.” Perhaps 
Homer’s “ godlike” was not a bad word for the best of them. 
Things are different now in the Plain of Troy. “It is un- 
soldierly to have long hair,” our inspecting officers always say, 
and a French “képi” is a poor substitute for a “glancing 
helm.” The “ pantalon rouge” is bright, of course, but it is 
nothing to the Achaeans’ “shining greaves.” But these are 
the least of the changes, and it is a solemn thought that a 
corporal and a file of men, “as men now are,” could take 
Priam’s Troy in half an hoar. The French only made a feint 
into the Trojan Plain, but they took and hold Sigeum, and the 
rifles must have been heard crackling all along Scamander and 
the Xanthus that Achilles choked with dead. 

The French are fighting there because the Hellespont is 
still a “crafty river,” though its craft has long since ceased 
to make Troy rich; and yet, whatever its conduct now, the 
Hellespont once struck a good blow in a good cause. Xerxes 
in command of the whole East was on the march for Europe, 
and the little flame which burned at Athens and has since lit 
all the world seemed likely to be stamped out by his millions. 
Now Xerxes had a summary way of dealing with geography; 
he cut clean through Mount Athos, where his father’s fleet was 
wrecked, and when his army reached the Scamander it simply 
drank it dry. A mere mile of water, then, the King and his hoet 
would take in their stride of course. So they built a bridge 
across the Hellespont—a double bridge of boats nearly a 
mile in length—and the Hellespont waited till it was quite 
complete :— 

“And thon when the Strait was now bridged, there camo a 

great storm and broke down all that work and endedit. And 
when Xerxes learnt it he held it to be a monstrous thing, and ho 
ordered three hundred strokes of the lash to be laid upon tho 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be let down into the water. . 
Now he bade them as they scourged the Strait to say words 
barbarous and presumptuous. ‘O thou bitter water, thy lord 
lays this punishment upon thee for that thou didat do him hurt 
albeit he had done no hurt tothee. And King Xerxes shall go 
over thee whether thou wilt or not. No man doeth honour to 
thee with sacrifice, and it is seen now that this is right, for thou 
art a crafty, briny river.’” 
After this plain speaking the Hellespont gave up the 
struggle, and in reward for its complaisance it received “a 
golden cup and a golden mixing-bowl and a Persian sword 
which they call a scimitar.” But it had had its fun. 

This all happened a mile or two above the Narrows that 
defied the Allies’ first assault. A good deal further up on 
the Gallipoli side, in the “ Chersonese,” as it then was, Alci- 
biades bad a castle of his own, and there he lived after his 
last exile, seventy-five years after Xerxes, and watched the 
ships that passed down the Strait bearing Russian corn to 
the city where he could not go. They were tired of meteoric 
people in Athens just then; the city was hard pressed and 
her last fleet was afloat. Alcibiades might have saved every- 
thing or ruined everything—he had done both before—but 
Athens had burnt her wings in his genius too often to take 
the risk again. So he sat and watched the shipping in the 
Hellespont from the Gallipoli hills that are so like the Inver- 
ness-shire hills, and so cruelly easy to defend. One day in the 
late summer he rode down to the shore—he once had the finest 
horses in Greece, but perhaps it was a fat hill pony now—to 
the mouth of the little Goat River, Aegospotami, where the 
Athenian fleet seemed about to commit suicide. The Spartan 
ships were across the Strait in Lampsacus, and each day the 
Athenians challenged them to fight, and each day returned 
unsatisfied to the barren shore where the Goat River runs in. 
There was no food nearer than Sestos, some miles away, and 
each day the men went off there and left the ships unmanned. 
Alcibiades protested to the Admirals against this long walk 
to lunch, and besought them to move the whole fleet to 
Sestos and never leave the ships. To us it all sounds like the 
vicious play of children, as so much of Greek fighting does, 
but thousands of brave lives and the life of Athens 
itself hung on this absurdity. But the Admirals did not see 
the danger, and it was a great chance to be rude to Alcibiades ; 
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they told him that they were not interested in his views. On 
the fifth day the Athenians returned as usual from their sail 
to Lampsacus, and left their ships and set off for their meal. 
A Spartan scout flashed a shield in the sun and the whole of 
Lysander’s fleet put out. It came swiftly across the narrow 
water and fell on the neglected Atbenian hulls. There was 
nothing to be done, and of nearly two hundred vessels only 
twelve escaped. The men were caught at leisure later, and 
three thousand were massacred on the spot. 

It was the end of Athens and of the long agony of the 
Peloponnesian War, for starvation did what no army had 
ever done. The Long Walls that made Athens an island 
were pulled down and the Thirty Tyrants reigned in the 
Acropolis. 

The Goat River no doubt still flows into the Dardanelles. 
The goats and their ancestors have seen many strange things 
happen in the blue water to which their hills ran down. 
They have seen an English poet swimming a sentimental 
mile, and once they have seen an English fleet sail the whole 
length of the Strait in spite of forts and guns. That wasa 
century ago, but there may be more wonders yet for the goats 
to see. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





DOWN WITH MOB LAW! 

[To tas Eprrom or tuz “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The recent menaces to the lives, and more often the 
destruction of the property, of Germans, or of persons who 
happen to bear German nanies, read us one lesson. We must 
tolerate no more mob-law. The authors of the recent riots are 
all of them fools. A few of them are thieves. Allow me to 
recapitulate the untold injury which these men have already 
inflicted upon the country :-— 

(1) The rioters have comforted Germany. They have 
deprived England of that visible calmness which is the source 
of half her strength. Every German will now believe that 
England is panic-struck. 

(2) The rioters have made it appear, false though the 
impression be, that the Government, in guarding against the 
real danger to the country which may arise from the acts 
of German criminals and traitors, is acting in obedience to 
the commands of the mob. 

(3) The rioters, as the very stupidest of them must now 
perceive, keep at home for the preservation of order British 
soldiers who long to be employed in driving the enemies of 
humanity from France and Belgium. 

(4) The rioters, or the best of them, dream that in wrecking 
the property and menacing the lives of Germans they are 
doing a work of justice. No delusion is sillier or leads to 
more odious wrongdoing. A mob can never perform the 
duties of a Judge ; it ought never to be allowed to play the 
part of an executioner. The villains who have disgraced some 
States of the American Union by the slaying or burning of 
negroes not convicted of any crime have generally fancied 
that they were administering retribution for intolerable 
offences. Germans guilty of the outrages revealed to us by 
the Report of Lord Bryce and his colleagues have sometimes, 
I doubt not, imagined that evil deeds somehow promoted 
righteous ends. 

(5) The rioters will in their sober moments maintain that 
they have hurried on just legislation. This allegation is 
essentially futile. Hurry is never the companion or the 
servant of justice. The very argument, on which some apolo- 
gists for popular violence may rely, throws a groundless slur 
upon the Parliament of England. No one pleads for a 
moment that either the crimes of aliens should go unpunished, 
or that the very strictest precautions should not be taken to 
guard against perils to England resalting from the residence 
within her borders of thousands of Germans whose sympathies 
may during the present war go with our enemies. If 
stringent laws against Germans inhabiting the United 
Kingdom are required in order to save the country from a 
German invasion, let such laws be passed. Even the sufferers 
under severe legislation must remember that their privations 
are at bottom caused, not by the illwill of Englishmen, but 
by the doctrines of inhumanity taught and the murderous 
practices encouraged by the Kaiser and his servants. I for 
one certainly do not ask for leniency towards Germans, I 





demand only the maintenance of legal justice towards every 
Englishman or German who is an inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom. Let the law be made as severe as the dire needs 
of this terrible crisis require, but let the mob have nothing 
whatever to do with the infliction of punishment. On another 
occasion I may, with your permission, make some suggestions 
as to the methods by which the protection of the country 
against the possible crimes of its German inhabitants may be 
best maintained. For the moment I confine myself to two 
statements. The one is that under the law of England, until 
or unless it is modified, or has been modified, by Parliament, 
Herr Miller from Berlin, who has been naturalized in the 
United Kingdom, say two or three years ago, has now, and has 
had, in substance, since his naturalization, all the rights of 
Mr. Miller, the son of English parents, and born in London. 
The second is that, in England at least, we must all bear in 
mind that mob-law is no law at all, and that in a civilized 
country it is nothing but the hideous parody of that legal 
justice whereof it is in fact the contradiction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. A. V. Dicer. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT OF CONCENTRATION, 
[To tae Evrror or tae “Srecraton.”] 
Srn,—I have read with interest your outline of a possible 
scheme of compulsory service. I think your idea of a military 
census is sound, but it should be extended to age, say, forty- 
five. However,I do not think your proposal to select by 
ballot a proportion of those on the roll of the non-exempt is 
defensible. One result would be that we would have men of 
moderate physique, aged thirty-eight, who by industry and 
effort had reached positions of responsibility, drafted into the 
fighting forces, while irresponsible and muscular youths of 
twenty-one or so pursued their normal courses of life. Surely 
the liability to serve rests first upon the younger men, and I 
suggest the division of the eligibles into sections comprising 
ages nineteen—twenty-five, twenty-five—thirty, thirty—thirty- 
five,and soon. Each section would be called up as required. 
Would this not be a simpler and fairer plan P—I am, Sir, &c., 
AnTI-PoTspaM. 

[Calling out by groups of years is possibly the fairer plan. 
We suggested the ballot as likely to prove more popular, and 
as the device adopted during the war with the Republic and 
Napoleon.—Eb. Spectator.) 








(To rum Eprron ov tax “Srecraton.”’] 

Srr,—Your article on the wrecking of the shops of alien 
enemies is exceedingly timely. You well emphasize the 
following points: (1) The importance of maintaining unflinch- 
ingly the civilized standard; (2) the folly of our adopting the 
German principle of wreaking vengeance on innocent in- 
dividuals for the acts of their Government; (8) the far- 
reaching consequences of forcing the hand of the Government 
by mob violence. While 1 am on the point I may refer to the 
argument often met with, that a British naturalization of a 
former German subject is somehow suspect or wholly invalid 
because the British naturalization does not wholly divest the 
person of his German nationality. The inference seems to be 
that the transaction is necessarily tainted with insincerity. 
The truth, of course, is that naturalization requires, or may 
require, the consent of the two States involved—the State 
allegiance to which is abandoned and that allegiance to which 
is assamed. Germany, and I believe the same is true of 
other States with compulsory military service, does not 
recognize the right of her subjects to withdraw themselves 
from their military service at their own good pleasure by a 
transaction with another State, and we, to avoid complications, 
and, indeed, as a mere matter of international right, do not 
claim to uphold the acquired British nationality against the 
country of origin. But in every other respect the naturaliza- 
tion is complete and unreserved. There is no reserve in the 
allegiance undertaken and expected and enforced by law. To 
argue that we should not recognize a man’s British citizenship, 
advisedly conferred by us, because Germany would not neces- 
sarily recognize it if she had the man in her jurisdiction, 
seems, among other absurdities, to involve a strange sub- 
serviency to German ideas. General Botha’s letter on the 
wrecking of German shops in South Africa, when read in the 
light of General Botha’s own achievement, throws into relief 
the contrast between the false and true concentration.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. A. M. 
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GERMANY AND THE FUTURE, 

(To rue Eprror or ras ‘Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I crave a brief space for reply to the courteous criticisms 
of Professor Forrest Morgan on my Origins of the War in your 
last issue. In part, I admit their justice, for, in my effort to 
be fair to Germany, I somewhat overstepped the due bounds 
on the two questions there raised. Germany had no good 
title to Lorraine. The question is a very complicated one, 
and is not vital to the main thesis of my book. But I demur 
to the statement that Germany is not the heir to the Holy 
Roman Empire, which, moreover, was in 1697 still a bond of 
union to German and adjacent lands. Only in a dynastic 
sense has Austria any reversionary claim to Lorraine. The 
real heir to the old Empire is the German Empire of to-day. 
But I pointed out on p. 110 that Metz, which is the crux of the 
Lorraine problem, was only very loosely connected with the 
old Empire, and that German claims to Metz are therefore 
extremely vague. 

I gather that Professor Morgan sympathizes with my desire 
(expressed last November) that Germany should have outlets 
in Asia Minor and South Brazil for her increasing population. 
In a note added to the second edition I admitted that I over- 
stated the urgency of that problem. The German author of 
the recent indictment of the policy of his country, presented 
in “J’Accuse” (Lausanne, 1915), states that the number of 
emigrants of late fell below twenty thousand a year. Still, 
this was in atime of extraordinary prosperity; and Germans 
always look ahead. Therefore the population problem will in 
time recur; and it is for all well-wishers of mankind to see to 
it that the future shall not be darkened by vindictive treat- 
ment of the German people. True, they have of late 
exasperated all the world, and nobody wants them as 
neighbours. But cannot the future Congress of the nations 
find some means of opening out to the freely governed German 
nation of the future some outlets for their energies? It is 
surely not beyond the powers of statesmanship to take means 
which, while securing the peace of the world for the immediate 
future, will relax the political precautions against that people 
when their present madness is past and gone. The mistake 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 was in piling up for ever (!) 
against the French nation barriers which were needed only 
against Napoleonic France. I see with satisfaction that 
Professor Morgan, “for one American,” does not oppose 
German expansion in South Brazil, and I trust that neither 
he nor his people will let even the ‘ Lusitania’ outrage blind 
them to the colonizing needs of Germans of the next genera- 
tion, who ought to be wiser than those now maddened by the 
teachings of Bernhardi and the rodomontade of the Crown 
Prince.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hotianp Rose. 

Cambridge. 





DR. HOLLAND ROSE'S “ORIGINS OF THE WAR.” 
[To tam Epirorm or tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Your American correspondent most usefully corrects 
“the assertion, strangely accepted since 1871 by German 
friends and foes alike, that ‘Germany’ was entitled to Alsace 
and Lorraine because previously robbed of them by French 
force—the trifle of one hundred and seventy-four years before,” 
which is, I think, the general and erroneous impression of 
many English minds with regard to those provinces. Was it 
not Thomas Carlyle who first gave rise to that idea, and did 
he not interfere in some way in 1870 by writing a letter to the 
Times which, it is said, considerably influenced public opinion 
in this country in so short-sightedly leaving France to her 
fate, and so helping to bring about the present state of things ? 
Froude in his biography of Carlyle (II. 400) quotes his 
master as writing: “ Alone of nations, Prussia seems still to 
understand something of the art of governing, and of fighting 
enemies to said art. Germany from of old, has been the 
peaceablest, most pious, and in the end most valiant and 
terriblest of nations. Germany ought to be President of 
Europe and will again, it seems, be tried with that office for 
another five centuries or so.” When one of our “ great” 
men gives vent to such mischievous, almost traitorous, utter- 
ances, it is not surprising that Germany should overvalue 
herself. Had it not been for a donation of £100 from the 
present Emperor, the purchase of Carlyle’s house at Chelsea 
some years ago would probably not have been carried out. 
But that erroneous impression of Alsace and Lorraine 





——<—<— 
remains, and you will, I hope, deal with it editorially, as it is 
an important point.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. M, 





NEUTRALS. 

(To raz Eprror oy tae “Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—As you say, the issue in the present war is the existence 
of our civilization. It is whether the law of justice and 
humanity or mere brute force is to prevail among the nations, 
We are fighting those who say: “Our strength shall be unto 
us as a law of righteousness and the weak are of no account” 
(Wisdom of Solomon, chap. ii., verse 1]). The forces of good 
are arrayed against the forces of evil. In this conflict there 
are neutrals. Might I remind your readers that Dante 
records an earlier conflict between the forces of good and the 
forces of evil (Inferno, Canto 3)? In that conflict also there 
were neutrals. There were rebel angels and angels faithful 
to God, but there were also angels who took neither side, but 
remained “detached spectators,” waiting to see what would 
turn up. This is what Dante calls them :— 

“ Quel cattivo coro 
degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sd foro.” 
(“That eaitiff choir of the angels: who were not rebellious nor 
were faithful to God, but were for themselves,”’) 
Dante goes on to say what happened to them :—= 
“ Caccianli i ciel per non esser men belli 
né lo profondo inferno gli riceve 
Ché alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’elli.” 

(“Heaven chased them forth to keep its beauty from impair, and 
the deep hell received them not, for the wicked would have some 
glory over them.”) 
They were kept in the dark outskirt of hell, tormented by 
wasps and hornets. Dante spoke in a parable, a parable 
applicable to all time when the issue is between good and 
evil.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hove, Sussex. Josuva STRANGE WILLIAMS. 





“SORS WORDSWORTHIENSIS,” 
[To tae Epiror oF tHe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Some of your readers, depressed by recent German 
successes, may possibly find comfort in a Sors lWords- 
worthiensis. The lines are from the fourth book of Tie 
Excursion, and were perhaps written while the news of 
Austerlitz or Jena was fresh :— 
“The law, 
By which mankind now suffers, is most just. 
For by superior energies ; more strict 
Affiance in each other ; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles ; the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o’er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 
Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait—in hope 
To see the moment when the righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her.” 


Napoleon inflicted far more crushing defeats on the armies of 
the Coalition than the Allies have yet suffered at the hands of 
Germany; but Leipsic and Waterloo came at last.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. C. I. 


HEINE ON GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 
[To tux Eprror or rue “ Srzcrator.”} 
Srzr,—In your number for May 8th there appears a passage 
from Heine quoted by a correspondent. The following 
may perhaps be considered apposite to the present situa- 
tion :— 

“My revelations excited the greatest surpriso in France, and I 
remember that leading French thinkers naively confessed to me 
that they had always believed German philosophy to bea peculiar 
mystic fog, behind which divinity lay hid as in a cloud, and that 
German philosophers were ecstatic seers, filled with piety and the 
fear of God. It is not my fault that German philosophy is just 
the reverse of that which until now we have called piety and fear 
of God, and that our latest philosophers have proclaimed absolute 
atheism to be the last word of German philosophy. Relentlessly 
and with bacchantic recklessness they tore aside the blue curtain 
from the German heavens, and cried, ‘ Behold! all the gods havo 
flown, and there sits only an old spinster with leaden hands and 
sorrowful heart—Necessity.’ Alas! what sounded then so strango 
is now being preached from all the house-tops in Germany, and 
the fanatic zeal of many of these propagandists is terrible! ”— 
(Confessions, 1853-54.) 

“We were commanded to be patriotic, and straightway wo 
became patriots—for we always obey when our princes command, 
But it must not be supposed that the word ‘patriotiem’ means 
the same in Germany as in France. The patriotism of the 
French consists in this: the heart warms; through this warmth 
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it expands; it enlarges so as to encompass, with its all-embracing 
love, not only the nearest and dearest, but all France, all 
civilization. The patriotism of the Germans, on the contrary, 
consists in narrowing and contracting the heart, just as leather 
contracts in the cold; in hating foreigners; in ceasing to be 
European and cosmopolitan, and in adopting a narrow-minded and 
exclusive Germanism.”—(The Romantic School, 1833). 


Should I apologize for the length of these quotations? Even 
so, they are like single bricks displayed as samples of a 
mansion.—I am, Sir, &ec., W. E. P. 





THE HEROIC SPIRIT IN I1FE AND LETTERS. 
[To tas Ep:rron or tas “Srecraton.”’] 

Sir,—In the midst of one of the most titanic conflicts the 
world has ever known, the voice of the Times critic is raised 
in scorn against that section of the British public which very 
reasonably believes the war will have an elevating effect 
upon our art and literature.* War, he tells us, is a mere 
brutal “ excrescence,” from which “the real artist” averts his 
sensitive eyes, his “temperament” being concerned primarily 
with his own emotions. Far from being inspired or uplifted 
by the devotion and self-sacrifice of those who fight and die 
that European civilization may live, the “ imaginative” writer 
is represented as finding that such actions “grate on the 
nerves and jar the hearing”! True, it is a “sacred duty” for 
soldiers and sailors to fight and bleed, but let them not 
presume to think their gallant deeds are to find any place in 
literature! On this point our mentor is explicit :— 

“The very glut of heroism” (he announces) “is likely, as it 

were, to put the poet’s fastidious nature off, to blunt the edge of 
perceptions that are always groping after fresh sensation, that 
must be always groping, in order that expression may be of 
something really felt—for novelty is, of all, the greatest spur to 
sharp feeling.” 
(This would seem to mean that the unfortunate poet, having 
nothing to say, and being too egotistical to lose his petty per- 
sonality in the sufferings and triumphs of better men, is 
obliged to lash himself into a state of self-induced emotion for 
the sake of having something to write about. A pitiable 
definition, if it were a true one.) Without commenting too 
severely upon the ungraceful colloquialisms of the Jimes 
advocate of sensation versus heroism, it suffices to say that, 
had he dipped his pen in vitriol he could scarcely have written 
amore scathing condemnation of the artistic temperament. 
When he further adds that “frontal attacks to capture heroism 
and imprison it in art are almost always failures. Few of the 
great imagined figures of literary art are heroic,” we can only 
conclude that Homer’s and Shakespeare’s works do not come 
within his arbitrary and exclusive conception of literary art, 
and that he has entirely forgotten the ancient but ever- 
living national epic of our French allies, the Chanson de 
Roland. 

“ Nietzsche in his deadly sickness” may be of pathological 
interest to those who confound decadence with progress; but 
considering that in times suchas the present it is more profit- 
able to study moral health than mental distortion, would it 
not be better to leave Nietzsche on the shelf and turn back to 
Roland, who, as a great modern scholar justly declares, is 
“ideal and universal; the story of his defeat, of the blast of 
his horn, and the last stroke of Durandal, is a kind of funeral 
march or heroic symphony, into which a meaning may be 
read for every new hero until the end of the world” ? 

If literary men had no other aim than to analyse their 
own emotions, if they systematically ignored or disdained all 
vigorous achievements which they were themselves incapable 
of emulating, if to have the “artistic temperament” were 
necessarily to be a complacent egoist drifting in the shallows 
of personal sensation, and grasping at “novelty” as the 
savage might grasp at beads or toys from Birmingham—then 
to brand a man “artistic” would be tantamount to con- 
demning him as incapable of patriotism, faith, honour, or 
consistent fidelity to any principle of truth or justice. But, 
fortunately for human nature and for art, the facts are other- 
wise ; and it was a great and popular poet who said: “If a man 
is merely to be a bundle of sensations, he had better not exist 
at all.” 

It has never been the giants but only the banditti of 
literature who have enviously tried to snatch the laurels from 
the hero’s brow; rather it is the greatest among imaginative 
artists who have the most sympathetically understood and 








® “Qur Literature and the War,” Times Literary Supplement, May 13th, 





deeply valued the creative genius which finds expression not 
in ink or on canvas, but in action or self-sacrifice. From the 
days of Homer down to the present moment—when the air is 
vibrating with echoes of heroic deeds which it would need a 
modern Homer fittingly to enshrine—the true literary genius 
is not he who sits gazing at himself, Narcissus-like, but he 
who loves to interpret and commemorate the exalted spiritual 
beauty of genius in action—genius incarnate in the soldier, 
the prophet, the pioneer, and the martyr. So little is mere 
self-expression apparent in Shakespeare’s plays that “Shake. 
speare the man” remains an enigma, except to those who 
say (with admirable common-sense) that “Shakespeare 
the man” presumably was the man capable of writing 
Shakespeare’s plays—capable of feeling and expressing the 
profoundest and most far-reaching human sympathy, and of 
penetrating to the utmost heights and depths of the eternal 
tragedy of life. 

The Times critic concludes by threatening us with internal 
upheavals after the war, and these internal upheavals (these 
commotions round the parish pump) are to influence our 
“literature” more than the war itself. Woe, he cries, to the 
authors who write of the war (“whether serving it wholesale,” 
as he flippantly specifies, “in eight courses, or merely using it 
as sauce to the customary meat and fish”), they shall not enter 
the portals of the temple of modern literature! They are 
to be excluded, it would seem, not for writing awkwardly or 
stupidly, but because they choose an outworn and barbaric 
subject (the eternal heroic) instead of questing progressively 
for the latest novelty on which to sharpen their languid 
sensations. 

Yet with Homer and Shakespeare on their bookshelves, and 
in their hearts the memory of the valiant dead, those other 
authors who prefer to write of men of action will never be 
in need of pity. Rather should we pity the so-called “in- 
tellectuals”” whose inverted sensibilities and arrogant callous- 
ness masquerading as “ humanity” prompt them to avert their 
eyes from the bright light of inextinguishable heroism—the 
noblest theme which can inspire an artist, the highest motive 
which can purify man’s mortal life or sanctify his death. 
“ Greater love bath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. T. 





JULIETTE DROUET’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
(To rus Eprror ov tas “Srecrator,”’) 
Srr,—The recent publication by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Ca 
of a selection from Juliette Drouet’s love-letters to Victor 
Hugo is accompanied with a statement that these letters hare 
“recently been discovered in Paris by a distinguished French 
author... after ten years’ patient work.” It would seem from 
this statement that neither M. Louis Guimbaud, who edits 
the letters, nor Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are aware that 
in the English Illustrated Magasine of April and August, 1904, 
Mr. H. W. Wack contributed an interesting account of his 
discovery in Guernsey of a considerable number of the Drouet 
love-letters in the possession of a Mr. Luff, who had rescued 
them from a local junk dealer into whose hands they had 
fallen after Victor Hugo's death. Translations of sixteen 
of these letters appeared in the two articles mentioned. That 
was, I believe, the first publication, certainly in an English 
translation, of any portion of these intensely erotic out- 
pourings of a woman’s heart. As editor of that magazine, 
I had the original letters before me. Mr. Wack states that 
another large collection was in the hands of a Londoa 
archivist, whose name is not given. It would be interesting 
to know from what sources M. Guimbaud gathered the 
collection he used. Clearly there were in 1904 and subsequently 
some of Juliette’s love-letters in Guernsey, another portion in 
London, and now we hear of a huge discovery recently made 
in Paris! She must have written some thousands of love- 
letters to Hugo, and, alas! the accumulation, so devotedly pre- 
served entire by him, got sold as waste-paper and scattered im 
many directions after his death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oscar PARKER 
“ Harvard,” St. Margaret's Bay, Kent. 





LOUVAIN AND ITS LIBRARY. 
(To tus Epitog ov tus “ Srectatos.” | 
Srm,—Yes, there are hundreds of solitary souls scattered up 
and down the British Isles—poor scholars, men and women 
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with no money and little “ gear ”—who will welcome with joy 
and gladness this opportunity of contributing their mite 
towards the rebuilding of the walls and the refilling of the 
shelves and cases of the old-world library at Louvain. We 
have no “First Folios,” no priceless Homers, no Mazarin 
Bibles, but many of us have our own treasures, mostly 
University prizes, books beautiful, and in some instances 
valuable, and these, or the choicest of these, we shall pass on 
gladly to help in the reconstruction and restoration of that 
desecrated and devastated home of learning. Many of us 
have been thinking of this for months, but, having so little 
to offer, hesitated in writing to you. Let it be known widely 
through many channels to whom we should send our 
offers. It were grievous to part with what to us is 
invaluable if the volumes were only to be thrown aside; 
if, on the other hand, they would or could be made 
use of in the great work of restitution and restoration, 
then it will be not only a duty but a very great privilege to get 
passing them on; as an act of picty, as our way of expressing 
our horror and indignation at what has taken place in the 
name of German Kuliur. What a hideous, bateful creature 
man can become, what a wild beast, if he has nothing to guard 
him and guide him but a thin veneering of intellectual 
culture! In this darkest hour, in this most terrible day, from 
Highland glen and the loneliest of lonely places, we neverthe- 
less waft to the University authorities at Louvain our heartfelt, 
God-inspired sursum corda, for the day of their redemption 
draweth near.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW HALDEN. 
The Manse, Inverkeilor, Forfarshire. 





NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srxcraror,’’] 

S1r,—There is an omission from the calculation made when 
dealing with the Budget in the article published on May 8th, 
for that article takes no account of the reduction in the Navy 
charges which will be brought about by victory: During the 
past fourteen years our expenditure on the Navy has risen 
by more than twenty-five millions sterling per annum ; 
that is to say, by the interest charged upon a thousand 
millions at 24 per cent. Taking it at 4 per cent.—the present 
rate—the difference represents over £600,000,000 of capital. 
It is only reasonable to assume that as one result of the 
victory we shall, after the first year or two, be able to reduce 
the Navy charges to the level of twelve years ago, which is 
about £24,000,000 per annum instead of the present (nearly 
£50,000,000). Consequently in that difference of Navy charges 
we have the interest upon almost the whole of the War Debt 
which at present is being raised; and this is a consideration 
to be borne in mind, especially as it takes no account of the 
yield of increased taxation or possible war indemnity.—I am, 
Sir, &o., STUDENT. 

[Possibly; but will not the cost of obtaining command of 
the air—a vital matter to our island—equal whatever we may 
save on the Navy? Besides, our Army is bound to cost us 
more.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ON A POSTCARD. 
[To rus Epiron or tHe “Sprecraton.”) 
S1r,—The article in the Spectator of May 15th on the Urgency 
Cases Hospital, Bar-le-Duc, makes me think that we English 
wounded might subscribe towards some such hospital for those 
less lucky than we. The luxury of our hospitals and the fact 
that everything is given us in profusion make it painful to 
hear of our wounded allies who have not got the bare neces- 
saries. Once in a hospital we live in absolute comfort, our 
clothes, our food, our amusements, and our every wish pro- 
vided without a penny being asked. Many of us are well-off, 
all of us are receiving, our pay the whole time. If such an 
opportunity of a suitable thankoffering were suggested to 
those coming out of hospital most would give.—I am, Sir, &., 
A WounpDED OFFicer. 





DE-ALCOHOLIZED BEER. 


[To tes Epiron or tus “Specraror.”] 


Srr,—As one of the seventy-four brewers who have been 
refused permission, through the action of the Excise, to 
render their beer teetotal, and thus to cater for the teetotal 
trade, I venture to enclose a most important “leader.”— 
Trusting that you may see your way to awaken public 





opinion against such arbitrary methods of a sub-Department 
of the Government, I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD Smiru, 
Brimscombe Brewery, Stroud, Glos. 





“The following observations are based upon data supplied to 
us by Mr. O. Overbeck, F.C.S., F.G.S., &e., the eminent iooanar 
chemist, of Grimsby, and patenteo of the process for de-alcoholizing 
beer about which we have written in past issues, 

It is incumbent upon both the trade and the public to appre- 
ciate, at its true value, the unflagging pertingcity of the teetotal 
element in our midst, and we felt convinced, especially when war 
broke out and Russia and France both rid themselves of vodka 
and absinthe respectively, that the time was fast approaching 
when the trade would have to seek an auxiliary, enabling them to 
face the situation with a certain amount of equanimity; and, in 
de-alcoholized beer, here it is at hand. The only stumbling-block 
to its adoption is the obstinate and impenctrable attitude of the 
Commissioners of Excise. This redoubtable fraternity, after 
granting the patentee of the process—a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged attainments in brewery science—permission to develop his 
experiments, no sooner found him successful than they issued 
their fiat against the commercial adoption of his process, not- 
withstanding that the Patent Office had granted him their Letters, 
in unequivocal fashion. In spite of every endeavour, the impasse 
thus created still exists; and until the Commissioners of Excise 
are brought into sensible line, the patent granted to Mr. Overbeck 
by one Governmental department is rendered nugatory by the 
antics of another, 

The one question now uppermost in the British mind, from His 
Majesty the King and Lord Kitchener downwards, is the question 
of the most practical and efficient method of dealing justly, with 
due regard to the exigencies of the revenue, with beer. 

Now this can be accomplished by every brewer in the country 
by the de-alcoholizing process, enabling him to acquire the 
German lager beer trade by lowering the percentage of alcohol in 
his beer to three per cent. and making it indistinguishable from 
the foreign material. If lowered to twice the legal strength of 
ginger beer, or two per cent., inebriation would become impossible, 
yet the beer could still be subjected to the present tax, since the 
workman would not be robbed of his own palatable drink, though 
its alcoholic character would be rendered harmless even to the 
heaviest drinker. If the beer is de-alcoholized to the legal ginger 
beer strength, or one per cent., or completely freed from alcohol, 
then these two latter > army = ought, as a question of patriotism, 
to justly pay a reasonable tax (with all other teototal drinks) of, 
say, not more than 10s. per barrel. 

When Mr. Overbeck obtained his patents (they were three in 
number), he applied to the Excise for permission to erect and 
experiment with plant upon a commercial scale, which was duly 
accorded. Thousands of pounds were spent upon these expensive 
experimental erections, and the process was perfected to such an 
extent that the brewery firm whose beers were the subject of these 
experiments bought out the complete factory, with the intention 
of putting this beer at once upon the market, and catering both 
for lager beer and the teetotal trade, with the best and only whole- 
some teetotal drink—the one thing lacking to make the teetotal 
question a success, 

Mr. Overbeck, having given his whole life energy to the discovery 
and development of this process, was met by the greatest deadlock 
in consequence of this. It could not, however, kill the common- 
sense of the human race, and the discovery was hailed in every 
country of the universe by leaders in papers of every shade of 
opinion, proving distinctly what a panacea it was felt to be, for 

e unavoidable disabilities attached to the present beer trade. 
Some teetotalers, on the other hand, feeling that it would produce 
a liking for the taste of beer in their fraternity, somewhat dis- 
countenanced the idea; but they were enabled eventually to 
satisfy themselves from their experience, practically obtained by 
testing the samples in the Garden City of Letchworth, as a test 
case, under the guidance and acute observation of a stron 
teetotal Liberal Member of Parliament. The result was electrical 
Mr. Overbeck was overwhelmed with orders to supply this teototal 
city on an unprecedented scale. 

Now when the Excise heard that the process was perfected, 
Mr. Overbeck, after many fruitless personal interviews to obtain 
recognition of it, forced from them the candid admission that it 
was their intention to discourage it on the score of the probable loss 
of revenue accruing from what their own Government analysts 
had proved, and admitted in writing, to be a most excellent 
teetotal drink, indistinguishable from ordinary beer, and abso- 
lutely permanent in its stationary percentage of alcohol; the 
Government having undertaken to examine the process and the 
material, scientifically, with the greatest minuteness, through the 
Excise. 

Hearing of this success, another brewer brought his beer down 
to the factory, and de-alcoholized the same himself, in the presence 
of his co-director, taking away the result at the end of the day’s 
work, All these samples of beer preserved their original varieties 
of flavour, which is very important, and were distributed all over 
Gloucestershire in the various public-houses owned by the com- 
pany. This was done as a test, to see whether the beer drinker or 
the teetotaler (both or either) would appreciate it. The result was 
most marked, and all the publicans clamoured for the material, 
inasmuch as they unanimously agreed that it was as freely drunk 
—and popular—by the alcoholic beer drinker as by the teetotaler ; 
but with this noticeable advantage, that the teetotalers universally 
preferred it to any of their own particular nostrums. 

The brewing firm in question were so delighted, and so abso- 
lutely convinced of its selling value as a commercial commodity, 
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that they at once ordered a complete plant upon a large scale and 
applied to the Excise for permission to make. In both cases— 
(1) in which the whole factory had been purchased, (2) in which 
the plant was ordered—the Excise not only forbade the brewers to 
utilize the rights granted to Mr. Overbeck to ‘ vend, exercise, and 
use,’ but actually went so far as to close the factory absolutely— 
even to the making of private samples—and so far the only way to 
ove to brewers how good a material it now is. 

In all, some seventy brewers have applied to Mr. Overbeck to 
adopt this process, and were willing to place this beer (both in its 
lager and tectotal states), wholesale, throughout the country. 

Now, in view of the exceedingly serious position of the country 
at present, with regard to tho so-called ‘drunkenness amongst 
Government workers,’ and the disabilities attending a high alcoholic 
percentage in connexion with our soldiery, this is a state of 
things that should not be tolerated by any Government, and 
certainly will not be tolerated by any nation acquainted with the 
history of the case. It is quite time that the insignificant 
paragraph in the Excise law upon which peg the Excise hang 
their ‘illegality’ quibble was rescinded. This is the psychological 
moment when the whole country —following His Majesty's example 
—is loyally ready to patronize the introduction of a temperance 
beer, and such an one as can be made by the trade, now practically 
threatened with comparative extinction. 

Tho British Medical Journal (which advertises nothing) took up 
this matter and agreed with the Government analysts completely, 
in every respect, as to the excellence of the beverage. 

On the other hand, if the ‘barring’ quibble of the Excise in 
this matter holds good in the case of de-alcoholized beer, the 
embargo cannot exist in the case of those distillers who might 
choose to hop their malt wort, using the process of de-alcoholiza- 
tion. Their malt wort would automatically become de-alcoholized 
beer, and is as absolutely legal to make, as it would be also 
entirely duty-free ; and it is to this question that the Excise, at 
the present moment, decline to reply. The Excise have not a 
vestige of locus standi in this latter connexion, hence their 
silence; but if Mr. Overbeck is going to be so hindered before he 
ean elicit replies to the most earnest solicitations made to the 
Commissioners by him, and even Members of Parliament refused 
satisfaction, then his only resource is to protect his process in 
England, but work it in a foreign country, introducing it as a 
foreign manufacture, in which hitherto, in the drink line, 
foreigners have been so marvellously favoured against the 
interests of our own national subjects. 

The adoption of Mr. Overbeck’s process solves every difficulty 
of the present situation: (1) It would render intexication prac- 
tically impossible. The strongest beer manufactured could, if 
required, be of the lager beer strength, or three per cent., with 
only an occasional ‘drunk.’ (2) If de-alcoholized to two per cent. 
total absence of inebriation. (3) It would automatically open 
every public-house for the maximum number of hours, or even 
increase them, for revenue-producing purposes. (4) It would dis- 
arm all disabilities attaching to treating our soldiers or our sailors. 

All the above beers would bear the present tax, but beer de- 
alcoholized to one per cent., or ginger-beer strength, and below to 
total de-alcoholization, or absolutely non-alcoholic beer, should 
pay to the Government a just, patriotic tax of, say, 10s. a barrel 
—for a sufficiently generous margin must be left to enable brewers 
to recoup themselves for the expenses of new plant and adver- 
tising the foregoing, in the hope of creating the side issue of a 
new trade in de-alcoholized beer. 

And now last, but no means least, it would result in an enor- 
mously decreased expenditure upon Police Court and Poor Law 
administration, whilst at the same time, in effect, guaranteeing 
the absolute security of the very expensive and easily lost value 
of public-house licences, through inebriation. 

We certainly think that this matter is worthy of consideration 
in the forthecming Budget, as a highly popular means of dealing 
with the drink question, by granting (1) the teetotalers the 
drink they want; (2) the brewer the opportunity to cater for the 
teetotal trade, and, above all, to acquire without any additional 
hardship a considerably enhanced revenue. 

A possible drawback might be suggested, viz. that the plant 
might take too long to put down. This is not the case, All 
brewing engineers are at present practically at a standstill, since 
no brewer wiil venture any capital whatsoever at this present 
juncture without a reasonable certainty of return, and therefore 
they have practically the whole of their staffs free to construct 
such plant throughout the country, which should demand in no 
case more than three weeks to a month to make and erect; 
neither is the same of a costly or complicated nature, or one 
which offers any engineering difficulty. It should, however, be 
legally permitted to be carried out upon the brewing premises, to 
avoid additional expense, which would otherwise greatly militate 
against any proposal for its universal adoption. 

The Excise regulations for manufacture offer no real difficulties, 
and are simple to carry out, and by no means of a nature com- 
parable with the restrictions to which distillers are subjected.”— 
Brewers’ Gazetie, April 29th. 

[If the facts are as stated here, the Excise authorities have 
committed a very grave blunder. It may be, however, that 
they have some perfectly good answer. ‘Till we have heard it 


we can say no more.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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ARMS AND THE MAN. 


[To tue Eprror or tus “Srectrator.”’] 
Sir,—The enemy is only fifty miles from England. Those 
who cannot help to make munitions or turn recruiting sergeant 








can help the Imperial Maritime League in its educational 
rural recruiting campaign, carried out with the approval of 
the Army Council under the supervision of the district 
recruiting officers by means of vans, lantern-slides, and 
speakers. Experience shows that it gets the men. To con- 
tinue and develop its work it badly needs money. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Imperial Maritime League, 
crossed “ Lloyds,” and sent to the Hon. Secretary, 2 West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, 8.W.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Lu. W. Lonastarr. 

Wimbledon. 

[ We sincerely trust that this good work will have the support 
of the readers of the Spectator. Our own record in regard to 
recruiting is one of which we have a right to be proud. We 
began early in the war to ask for a scientific muster and array 
of the national resources in men.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HOME GUARDS. 
[To tae Eprron or tur “Srscratron.’’) 

Sizr,—I am a country clergyman who am heart and soul in 
favour of the Volunteer movement. I have enrolled myself, 
and I think it is my example that has induced many men 
above military age in this parish to do the same. But there 
are those who are saying that if we are invaded the Germans 
would not recognize us as belligerents, that our intervention 
would be a pretext for “ ruthlessness,” and our action would 
make matters infinitely worse for the women and children 
whom we wish to defend.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 8. 

[A Volunteer in uniform or with a Government brassard, 
part of a definite combatant organization and acting under 
orders, is every bit as much entitled to belligerent rights as 
a Guardsman. Whether he would get them from the Germans 
is another matter. It is quite conceivable that in case of 
invasion there will be no quarter given on either side, but 
that is no reason for not defending the country to the utmost. 
If, however, the authorities in case of invasion proclaim the 
Volunteers part of the military forces of the Crown, and tell 
the Germans that if they do not treat them as combatants they 
(the invaders) will not be so treated, the Germans will doubt- 
less elect to abide by the agreement signed by them at the 
Hague.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OUR LIMBLESS SAILORS AND SOLDIERS, 
{To tas Eniros or tas “ Srecratros.”| 


Sir,—Having recently, through the courtesy of the Press, been 
able to make known the urgent need of convalescent hospitals 
for those who have lost their limbs in the war, we beg to inform 
your readers that Roehampton House (near London) has been 
acquired and will shortly be opened for this purpose, and that 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has generously offered Dover House 
(almost adjoining) for the use of officers. These houses together 
are capable of accommodating about three hundred cases. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary has graciously consented to the hospitals 
being named “Queen Mary’s Convalescent Auxiliary Hospitals,” 
and has given a donation of £200. Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
has graciously extended her patronage to the scheme, and, in 
sending a donation of £100, writes: “I am delighted to see you 
are taking up a subject which I have very much at heart—our 
disabled sailors and soldiers to be kept in chosen Convalescent 
Auxiliary Hospitals until well enough to earn their own living, 
officers included.” The First Lord of the Admiralty and Field. 
Marshal the Secretary of State for War have signified their 
approval by becoming Presidents. 

The following Committee has been formed: The Viscountess 
Falmouth, Mrs. Lewis Harcourt, Lady Lloyd, Lady Hamilton, 
Lady Henderson, Mrs. Gwynne Holford, the Duke of Portland, 
K.G., the Right Hon. Lord St. Davids, Admiral Sir James Bruce, 
K.C.M.G., Surgeon-General Sir Arthur Wm. May, D.G., C.B., B.N., 
Major-General Sir Charles Crutchley, K.C.V.O., Major-General 
Sir Francis Lloyd, K.C.B., Surgeon-General M. W. Russell, D.D.G., 
A.M.S., and Colonel J. Magill, C.B., representing the British Red 
Cross Society. 

It is distressing to see the condition of these limbless men, 
many of them mere lads—with all their life before them—and 
with an outlook on their future more than sad. But hope and 
confidence return when they are assured that practical steps are 
being taken for their welfare. 

At these convalescent hospitals our brave men will be cared for 
until they have recovered their strength and nerve; and a. 
learned to use their artificial limbs, they will again be capable 
taking up employment in the form best suited to each individual. 
Working in conjunction with other societies, every effort will be 
made to fit the men to earn their own living in the future. 

To enable this urgent work to proceed without delay, grants 
have been made by the National Relief Fund and the Red Cross 
Society. But we need a large sum in addition for the equipment, 
rent, and maintenance of the hospitals. It is for these gallant 
men—sons of our Empire—that we earnestly appeal for funds to 
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earry out the work efficiently. Fifty pounds will maintain for a 

a bed to be named after the donor, and it is hoped that 
Santen of this amount will be forthcoming from many quarters 
—including industrial firms—to secure the provision of county 
beds, beds for naval, military, and aircraft units, and also for men 
from our overseas Dominions. 

Communications and donations should be addressed to C. H. 
Kenderdine, Esq. (marked “ Auxiliary Hospital”), at St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, who will be pleased to answer all inquiries. 
—We are, Sir, &e., KatTHuren FatMovursu. 

2 St. James’s Square, 8.W. 

M. E. Gwynnz Hoxrorp, 

22 Wilton Street, S.W. 





TURKISH ATROCITIES: NESTORIANS CRUCIFIED 
AND BURNED. 


[To rum Eprron or tax “ Srecrator,”] 


Srr,—May I ask if you will kindly put in your paper this account 
of the helpless Christians who are being massacred by Turks in 
Persia ? 

Although Persia is a neutral country, Turkish troops led by 
German officers invaded and took Tabriz and Urumiah. The 
former, thanks to the Russian troops, was speedily retaken, but 
the town and surrounding country of Urumiah are still in the 
hands of the Turks and Kurds. Being personally acquainted 
with the leading Nestorians (who have constantly been my guests 
in London), I am speaking with knowledge of facts. 

My late mother, Mrs. Barclay of Bury Hill, Dorking, was in 1874 
one of the leading supporters of the orphanage at Geogtapa founded 
by the late Deacon Abraham. These Nestorians belong to the 
earliest Christian Church, which was founded by the Apostles them- 
selves. The College of Dr. Shedd, Principal of the American 
Mission at Urumiah, was attacked and he himself wounded. He 
writes that “fifty Nestorian villages have been plundered and 
burned.” After a fierce defence of three days Urumiah was com- 

etely destroyed and its inhabitants’ massacred. The village of 

ulpashon endeavoured by large bribes to propitiate the enemy, but 
when the money had been paid fiye hundred of the young mon 
were seized, and, to quote the Rev. Gabriel Alexander, “these wild 
Kurds and Turks cut their necks offlikesheep.” “The screaming 
and weeping were unspeakable.” Large numbers took refuge in 
the American Mission, but even the American flag was not 
respected. The Russian Bishop and two other pastors who had 
sheltered there were taken, they were exposed to every insult, 
and, after being dragged naked through the streets, were hanged. 
The Christian portion of Urumiah has been destroyed. Thousands 
fled to Tiflis, a fourteen days’ journey, going on foot; the snow 
was deep, little children died in numbers, and many women were 
frozen to death. A worse fate awaited women and girls carried 
off by Mohammedan soldiers. 

My friend Shimon writes to me (April 4th) from Urumiah: 
“ All Christian villages are looted and burned; in twelve villages 
one thousand men are killed; the rest are taking refuge in the 
American and French Missions. Mar Dinkha fa Nestorian 
Bishop] is hanged on the tree, two other pastors were crucified 
and another one burned in Geogtapa Church, Girls from five years 
upwards have been violated, women abused everywhere. T'wo 
villages bought themselves with three thousand dollars; after 
taking their money the Turkish Consul went there by force, 
burned the villages, took and bound the whole of the men, brought 
them to the burying place, and had them shot before tho eyes of 
their families, and the women were taken. They attacked the 
French Mission, and took out sixty-five of the best men and sold 
them to be killed by Moslems, who gladly paid money to have the 
pleasure of cutting their throats.” 

I received a telegram in London last week: “American Mission 
attacked, returning to help, send money possible. Ganga and 
Alexander.” 

The Nestorian Mission telegraphed £200 to. be distributed, but 
far more is needed. The Russians-are giving some bread, but 
large sums are needed to help these destitute people and restore 
dwellings to a hard-working and industrious people whose homes 
are shattered. 

I appeal to America, whose flag has been insulted. I appeal to 
the Christians all over the world. I appeal to the High Church, 
to the Low Church, and to the Nonconformists. I appeal to the 
Roman Catholics and the Greek Church. I ask them to sink all 
differences of opinion, and in this deadly time of war, when our 
dearly beloved are fighting for their lives, and different persua- 
sions have united in self-defence, to hold out a helping hand to an 
innocent people wantonly attacked without warning. Let every 
one who calls himself a Christian help to succour the small 
remnant which remains of “The Oldest Christian Church in the 
World.”—I am, Sir, &c., H, Maria Barciay, 

Contributions can be sent to Miss Barclay, 9 Tranton Road, 
Bermondsey, S.E., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Nestorian 
Mission. Presidents can be referred to: The Countess of 
Tankerville, and H. 8. Fowler, Consul-General of Persia. 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
LTo raz Eprron or tas “ Srecraror.”} 
Sir,--We think your readers will be interested to hear that a 
hundred and five of the boys placed in the country by the Boys’ 
Country Work Society have enlisted since the outbreak of the 
war. Most of these lads came up to the standards required by 
the Navy and Army because of the great physical improvement 
wrought by country food and work. We venture to claim the 





a 


Boys’ Country Work Society merits increased interest and 
support.—We are, Sir, &e., 
M. Brooxe Smurra 
L. C. Harris } Hon. Secs, 
7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE, 
(To trax Environ or tus “Srscraror.”’} 


Srr,—I am collecting the names of past and present members of 
this College who are serving in His Majesty’s naval or military 
forces in any capacity. It is proposed to place in <r pe of our 
College chapel a brass scroll with a complete record of the names, 
and a large number has already been received. As many of our 
old students have settled in England, the inquiries already made 
through the Australian Press may have failed to reach some of 
those concerned. Will the Spectator kindly give its assistance >— 


Ian, Sir, &c., Avex. Lzzrrr, 
Warden of Trinity College, 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne, April Ist, 





FLOWERS FOR LONDON HOSPITALS, 
[To tae Eprtor or tur “ Sprcraror.”} 


Sim,—In other years you have kindly published letters from me 
suggesting that other districts might take corresponding action 
to that which the village of Pinner takes every year by sending 
weekly gifts of flowers from private gardens to the London 
hospitals, ‘This year of all years I hope this simple scheme will 
be taken up by all neighbourhoods where there are gardens 
within reasonable distances of our great cities. 

It is not necessary to form a committee, The points to consider 
to inaugurate the scheme are as follows:—(1) Correspond with 
the secretary of a hospital to ascertain if flowers are needed. 
(2) Ask permission of superintendent of railway company to send 
flowers carriage free. (3) Circularize residents in neighbourhood 
and have notice-card exhibited at railway station. (4) Purchase 
large baskets with name of hospitals painted on and tied with 
return empty labels. (5) Have notices inserted in local news- 
papers. (6) Ask the stationmaster and his officials to make the 
scheme their own, which, according to my experience, they will 
gladly do. At Pinner baths of water are used for the flowers, 
and the stationmaster’s personal interest results in the flowers 
being taken care of until they reach their destination.—I am, Sir, 

A Frank WELCH, 

Myrtle Dene, Love Lane, Pinner Village, Middlesex, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”] 


Srr,—I am sorry that I made a mistake in my article last woek on 
the Urgency Cases Hospital at Bar-le-Duc. Among our Expeii- 
tionary Force ninety per cent. have been protected, or partly 
protected, against typhoid fever, and ten per cent. have not been 
protected. The ninety per cent. have had twenty deaths from 
typhoid fever; the ten per cent. have had a hundred deaths. 
These are the figures made public on the 4th inst.—I am, Sir, 
. STEPHEN Pacer. 
21 Ladbroke Square, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters io the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 











Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Hap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 
1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
Bt To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C, Cheques 
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should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


2s. d. 

Previousty ACKNOWLEDGED .., «3,102 2 O 
Douglas Bartley (Calcutta) » 1000 
Miss Laura M. E. FitzRoy 220 
A. O. Rickard ... ose eee ose ose 220 
£3,116 6 0 











POETRY. 
R. W. P. P. 


(Killed in the Trenches.) 





[" He was probably the greatest Rugby three-quarter-back of all time.”— 
The Times, } 





RONALD is dead; and we shall watch no more 

His swerving swallow-flight adown the field 

Amid eluded enemies who yield 

Room for his swooping passage to the roar 

Of multitudes enraptured who acclaim 

Their country’s captain slipping towards his goal 
Instant of foot, deliberate of soul— 

“ All’s well with England: Poulton’s on bis game.” 


Aye, all is well: our orchards smiling fair; 
Our Oxford not a wilderness that weeps; 
Our boys tumultuously merry where 
Amongst old elms his comrade spirit keeps 
Vigil of love. All’s well. And over there, 
Amid his peers, a happy warrior sleeps. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


BOOKS. 
——_—>——_ 
DEFENCELESS AMERICA.* 

In this book Mr. Hudson Maxim has virtually followed the 
argument of General Homer Lea in The Valor of Ignorance, 
but he has done it with a liveliness and enthusiasm all his own 
and with many “modern instances” from the present war. 
We may not agree with all Mr. Maxim’s philosophy, and for 
our part we do not, but no one who is not what Mr. Maxim 
calls an “ ego-fanatic ” can possibly deny his proposition that 
the United States is, in a military sense, living in dreamland. 
Her whole foreign policy is based on the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Monroe Doctrine is based on an almost complete power- 
lessness. Never was such a paradox. An American writer 
has said that the Monroe Doctrine is “the most* magnificent 
bloff in all history, and so far the most successful.” We agree. 
The great “ hands-off ” Doctrine is bluff in that it is unsup- 
ported by the force necessary to maintain-it if challenged; 
but it is none the less a most beneficent and convenient instru- 
ment. It rules out from the wrangles of European diplomacy 
almost the whole of the Western world. For that reason we 
are entirely friendly to the Doctrine even in applications of it 
which would make Monroe himself open his eyes very wide. 
We trust that it will never be challenged, but we feel with 
Mr. Maxim that it almost certainly will be some day. We 
suspect that if Germany were to win the present war the 
challenge would come just as soon as she was strong 
enough to deliver the challenge. We cannot imagine 
how thinking Americans rest quietly in their beds some- 
times when they reflect on the paradox of their position. 
On the continent of South America are rich and growing 
Republics that resent the magnificent tutelary phrase with 
which the United States encompasses them. Then there is 
Japan. One would think that every time there was a racial 
riot in a Pacific town good Americans would almost jump out 
of their skins at the thought of what it might lead to. But 
nothing of the sort happens. Good Americans, luckily for 
their peace of mind, dream on. The world is still for them 
the Arcadia in which splendid isolation was not only possible 
but virtuous. 














Mr. Maxim shows his countrymen the precise extent 
of their powerlessness. He has apparently given up hoping, 
however, that any one will wake them up by telling them 
the facts. He remarks that many Americans regard all 
armaments as frills. They look upon their Fleet as a 
thing which respectability requires a Great Power to 
possess, but not as having other uses. It is brought out 
for show on festive occasions. Lord Roberts did not 
wake up Britain; why should any public man éxpect to 
wake up America? In Mr. Maxim’s belief, the awakening 
will come through a war. He regards war as inevitable. He 
predicts that the United States will have to fight Germany, or 
Japan, or—Britain! Mr. Maxim calls to mind how a Japanese 
diplomatist once said to him: “ You have a Monroe Doctrine 
—America for the Americans; we also have a similar doctrine, 
Asia for the Asiatics; but we are not ready to enforce ours 
yet, and you are not ready, and are not likely to be ready, to 
enforce yours. A little later we shall inquire by what logic 
you can proclaim America for the Americans, and disclaim 
our right equally to proclaim Asia for the Asiatics.” It is 
kind of Mr. Maxim to say that he would much rather be 
conquered by England than by any other Power. Americans, 
he says, “ must first be whipped in order to prepare sufficiently 
to prevent being whipped. Therefore our business at the 
present time is to pick our conquerors. I choose England! 
I would much rather see the genial face of the British Tommy 
Atkins than the stern mystery of the Japanese face.” Apart 
from the geniality of the British soldier, Mr. Maxim chooses 
England because she has no territorial ambitions. “She 
would be satisfied with a good big indemnity, which we could 
well afford to pay for the benefit we should gain from the 
war.” Mr. Maxim believes, in fine, that the aftermath of the 
present war will be another war which will involve the United 
States :-— 

“It is my opinion that, whichever side wins, the United States 
will likely have to fight the winner within a short time after the 
war is over, for neither the Germans nor the Allies, in the heat of 
passion that now dominates them, will be in ® mood to forgive 
some of the things that we may feel compelled to do in the main- 
tenance of our neutrality. In short, the things that we may be 
led to do to avoid being embroiled in the present war may serve 
—— us with the victors, unless the war should end in a 

Ww. 


W. G. Sumner wisely said: “If you want war, nourish 
a doctrine.” He explained that a doctrine gets inside a 
man’s own reason and betrays him against himself. At 
all events, if the United States wants to live in perpetr J 
peace, she bas in the Monroe Doctrine something working 
heavily against her both inside her own mind and exter- 
nally in restless and dissatisfied foreign countries. The 
Monroe Doctrine is rather like the notice “ Beware of the 
dog!” put up where there is no dog. The notice suggests to 
the predatory soul that it shields things worth having, and 
when he finds out that there is no dog it becomes an incite- 
ment rather than a warning. 

As regards the military weakness of the United States, 
Mr. Maxim says that the country has only between forty and 
fifty million pounds of smokeless powder, whereas it ought 
to have five hundred million pounds. On the subject of 
artillery he quotes the following remarkable statement from 
the Scientific American :— 
“We have in the hands of troops, or stored, 634 completed guns, 
We have under manufacture or contract, 226. These guns will 
probably not be completed for at least a year and a half. In 
other words, the number of completed guns is a little less than 
half the total number deemed necessary for the field force of 
600,000 men, and provides no guns whatever for the coastguard 
troops or new volunteer organizations which will be required in 
addition to the 500,000 field force. Of ammunition, we have, made 
and under contract, approximately 30 per cent. for the eutire 
project of guns (1,292). Half of this is under manufacture or 
contract, so that there is not more than 15 per cent. actually com- 
pleted. For the guns on hand and under manufacture we have, 
of ammunition on hand and under manufacture, about 41 per cent, ; 
actually on hand, approximately, 20° per cent. For the guns 
actually made (634) we have 27 per cent. of the ammunition 
necessary. For the guns now in the hands of the regular army 
and militia we have about 44 per cent. of the ammunition 
necessary. It should be remembered, however, that the guns in 
the hands of the regular army and militia at the present time are 
less than half the guns required for theso forces when properly 

uipped with guns, even under our scheme for the assigninent 
of guns and ammunition, which is in both instances far lower 
than in any of the great armies today, and the present war has 
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indicated, in the case of one great power at least, that the con- 
sumption of ammunition has exceeded twice their maximum 
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estimates, and that the proportion of artillery will, in future, be 
increased. At the rate of even last year’s appropriations, which 
wero the largest made for field-artillery guns and ammunition, it 
will take betweon eight and nine years to complete our present 
modest estimate for guns and ammunition, and the necessary 
equipment in the way of ammunition trains and other accessories.” 
Mr. Maxim has nothing but the gloomiest visions of an 
invasion of the United States. He draws up a list of the chief 
factories for producing materials of war, and observes that 
they are hearly all situated within a hundred and sixty miles 
of New York. This area, which is the heart of the United 
States, could be conquered, he says, in a few days, and 
paralysis would ensue. The precaution he recommends 
(without any hope that Americans will adopt it in time) is 
the Swiss military system. In this particular he has the 
strong support of that best of American soldiers, General 
Leonard Wood. 

One matter on which Mr. Maxim necessarily writes with 
authority is worth mentioning. He tells us that the argu- 
ment of pacificists that the manufacturers of armaments desire 
war is an absurd fiction. We cannot summarize his full 
statement, but, judging from the figures as to guns and 
ammunition in the United States which we have already 
quoted, we should say that the American armament factories 
are by no means busy as a rule at their special work. Of 
course they make many other things in peace, and would 
undertake the production of armaments only on a large scale 
when war threatened or was entered upon. The pacificist 
solution that only the State should manufacture armaments 
would mean a tremendously wasteful undertaking. The 
State might reduce the waste by manufacturing motor-cars, 
sporting ammunition, and so forth in the factories in peace, 
but even then the waste of public money would be very great. 





SIXTY AMERICAN OPINIONS ON THE WAR.*® 
Att British, anda very great majority of American, readers will 
be grateful to the compilers of this little book, the value of 
which is enhanced by the fact that it was sent to the press 
before the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ had inflamed public 
opinion in the United States. For it shows in the most 
convincing way how deeply, long before these last culmina- 
ting proofs of German barbarity, thinking Americans had 
recognized that the cause of the Allies was the cause of 
civilization, humanity, and freedom, and how fearlessly they 
had in their individual capacities abandoned the position 
of silent neutrality. The representative character of these 
sixty opinions may be gathered from the following classifica- 
tion of those who have uttered them. They include the only 
two living ex-Presidents of the United States—Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft; two ex-Ambassadors, Mr. Choate and Mr. 
Bacon, who was also Secretary of State in 1899; seven Presi- 
dents of Universities and Colleges; eighteen Professors of 
the Humanities, Philosophy, Science, and History; Mr. 8. H. 
Church, the President of the Carnegie Institute; Mr. Beok, 
formerly Assistant-Attorney-General; Judge Gray, an 
Associate Judge of the High Court; and other prominent 
lawyers; many authors of distinction, including Mr. W. D. 
Howells and Mr. Henry James; several leading clergymen, 
physicians, publishers, and editors. The compilers have not 
attempted to make the list exhaustive. Testimonies of a similar 
character might have been indefinitely multiplied in many of 
the categories represented. And in the case of many of these 
spokesmen of American opinion later and much stronger 
expressions of their views are now available. But as 
it stands the book is a most impressive and representative 
anthology, and for the following reasons. There is no 
neutral country in which so large a number of German 
citizens by their industry, their intelligence, and their civic 
qualities have won the esteem and respect of the fellow- 
citizens of the land of their adoption. There was no prejudice 
against Germany in America before the war; the feeling was 
rather the other way. Indeed, what lends such peculiar weight 
to the opinions expressed in this volume is the fact that, with 
few exceptions, they come from men who were either actually 
trained in Germany, or owe in respect of their scholarship, 
their philosophy, or their science a special and unforgettable 
debt to German masters and German methods, 

The protests against German policy and German methods 
of warfare which are embodied in these pages are not the 
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outcome of an old and imperfect sympathy. They are rather 
the expression of a righteous indignation, all the more reluctant 
because directed against the leaders of a nation hithertg 
honoured and revered. But, it will be objected by the pro. 
Germans, this change is entirely due to the misrepresentationg 
of England. The answer to this is threefold. In no neutral 
country in the world have the newspapers been better or 
more impartially served in the matter of the publication of 
the official diplomatic documents issued by all the belligerent 
Powers or in giving a hearing to the exponents of the German 
view. As the acting President of Miami University writes 
to the Secretary of the German University League: “Every 
piece of news and every document that Germany desires to 
give the world reaches our shores” (p. 33). In no neutral 
country in the world, again, has Germany carried on her 
propaganda with a more lavish outlay or a more systematic 
resort to every conceivable form of pressure on public 
opinion. Lastly, there is no neutral country in the world 
where, in virtue largely of its geographical position, it would 
have been easier for people to preserve the detachment of 
spectators and abstain from declaring their sympathies. The 
fact that in the vast majority of cases the Americans have 
declared against Germany may be due in part to the heavy- 
heeled insolence of the Bernstorff-Dernburg-Miinsterberg 
campaign; it may be due still more to the martyrdom of 
Belgium; but it was due above all to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the issues at stake and the inevitable influence that 
Germany’s triumph would exert on America’s future. There 
is no phrase which occurs more frequently in these opinions 
than this: “ The Allies are fighting our battles in Europe.” 

A great many of these opinions have already been noticed 
in the Spectator, either on the occasion of their utterance in 
public or in reviews of the books or pamphlets from which 
they are extracted. One of the most remarkable of all, the 
letter of the late Charles Francis Adams to Lord Newton, 
first saw the light in these columns. The standpoints of the 
writers range from the strictest neutrality to the most un- 
compromising advocacy of active intervention. But through- 
out all these variations there runs, like a golden thread, 
the unhesitating conviction that the war is a conflict between 
the forces of good and evil, and that the triumph of 
Germany would be a disaster for humanity. In choosing 
a few opinions out of the sixty given in this book, we have 
been guided not by their strength, for much stronger 
expressions of sympathy might be given, but by the fact that 
we have not hitherto noticed them in our columns or 
observed them in their original context. The first is from 
“ Deutschland iber Alles, or Germany Speaks,” by Mr. John 
Jay Chapman, a well-known essayist and dramatist :— 

“The Germans, while they are very clever and talented, in 
almost every way, have in a political sense always been 
children, ... Thus it happened that the most learned nation 
in the world has fallen quite behind the other western nations of 
Europe in regard to certain rudimentary political matters as, for 
instance, in the knowledge of how to hold meetings, make speeches, 
get up protests ; how to collect the men who agree with you about 
some matter and make their opinion prevail; how not to vote taxes 
which you do not approve of; how not to go to gaol for free 
speaking. The German has been at the mercy of his rulers to an 
extent which it is hard for an American to understand. . . . This 
war has been made by the intellectuals; the philosophy of it is a 
study-bred thing: like the new German bomb-shells. That 
philosophy of destruction, which lies beneath both the siege- 
guns and the pamphlets, is a tissue of super-sophistications, by 
which the old-time and gross passions of murder, theft, lust, hatred, 
and a certain nameless cruelty (which is new to the world and 
worse than all the rest), have been let loose on those nations which 
happen to live next to Germany. . . . To recapitulate :—Germany 
has gone mad through dwelling on her imaginary wrongs. This 
came about because of the lack of political training in Germany, 
which left the citizen at the mercy of Government officials for his 
private opinions. The learned and eloquent classes thus became 
the tools of a military organisation. The result has been an era of 
panic and destructive insanity of which this war is a sign.” 

Our next quotation is from a letter addressed to the Boston 
Sunday Post by Dr. Morton Prince, an eminent Boston 
physician :— 

“From the American viewpoint we are forced, however un- 
willingly, to the conclusion (in consideration of German warfare 
and German ideals of government) that Germany must be 
regarded in war as the enemy of civilisation, and in peace as the 
enemy of democracy. Between the autocratic German viewpoint 
and the democratic American viewpoint there is an irreconcilable 
conflict—a conflict of ideals—that cannot be settled by argument, 


by citation of facts, by appeals to logic or to moral judgment. 
It can only be settled by the arbitrament of arms, If the Allies 
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i expect that the ideals of the democratic viewpoint 
= eae weebd-wide acceptance. It was thus that the conflict 
between the ideals of freedom and slavery was settled in this 
eountry only by the acceptance of the arbitrament of war. If, 
on the other hand, Germany wins, the United States of America 
still remains to be settled with, and that conflict of viewpoints, 
between American democratic ideals and German autocratic 
ideals, will still exist, to be settled some day in the future by the 
arbitrament of the sword,” 

Lastly, we give the testimony of Mr. Henry James, the dis- 
tinguished novelist, contained in a private letter now made 
public for the first time with the writer’s consent :-—~ 


“This grand old country [England] has found herself again, 
found her soul and her special store of energy, on sides that had 
fallen far too much into eclipse ; thereby really renewing her genius 
and her sincerity. The nation is taking it all and doing it, facing 
it and meaning it, worthily and splendidly. .. . At this hour she 
is in a perfectly magnificent moral position, the proudest, to my 
mind, of her history; and the considerable, the very considerable 
deficiencies in her material preparations are only the more shining 
evidence of that.” 





VICTOR HUGO AND JULIETTE DROUET.* 

To carry out his own desires, whatever their form, to spend 
every moment in self-expression, be it in shaping the romantic 
revolution or in the redemption of his mistress’s soul, Victor 
Hugo's tremendous cataract of force swept all before it. 
Even now, although the reader’s sympathies cannot fail to be 
with Juliette in her many sorrows, the strength of the poet’s 
power of work and the magnitude of his ambitions dazzle 
our eyes, and almost deprive us of the wish to appraise his 
conduct, the various phases of which we see mirrored in 
these letters. The first meeting of the lovers occurred at an 
artists’ ball in Paris in the spring of the year 1832. Victor 
Hugo was at that time seeking to recover a portion of 
the tranquillity which seemed lost for ever in the void 
that had been formed around him by the “treachery of 
his wife and his bestfriend. Love and friendship failed 
him together. His moral distress was immense, his pain 
unfathomable” (we quote from M. Guimbaud’s biographical 
sketch). But Juliette with her beauty and vitality, and, above 
all, with the intensity of her adoration, restored confidence 
and equanimity to the poet. For the next fifty years, until 
ber death in 1883, she spent herself in single-hearted, un- 
selfish devotion to his every need. And now after all this 
lapse of time she still casts a spell upon us as we read 
M. Guimbaud’s sympathetic biography, or the letters which 
she wrote to give yet another pleasure to her lover. Who 
was this woman whose force of character was such as to 
triumph over the circumstances of her early life? She was 
born of humble parents at Fougére in 1806, and would say 
proudly in later years: “I am of the people.” Her parents 
died when she was a baby, and she was taken care of by an 
uncle called Drouet (by whose name she was known), 
until at the age of ten she was sent to the great Parisian 
convent of the Bernardines-Benedictines of Perpetual Adora- 
tion. “It may not be too bold to declare,” remarks 
M. Guimbaud, “that Juliette imbibed at the convent those 
qualities of tact and restraint, and that air of distinction, she 
exhibited later in the drawing-rooms of Victor Hugo.” At 
the age of sixteen she left the convent, and “here follows a 
somewhat obscure interlude in the girl’s life.” We next meet 
her as the mistress of the sculptor Pradier, “a grand viveur, 
magnificent and vain, careless and weak.” However, he did 
not then repudiate Juliette’s child, but even gave her a little 
help, together with a great deal of pompous advice ; but it was 
by her own exertions that she at last gained a footing on the 
Paris stage and began to lead the customary life of an actress 
of her day :— 

“Beautiful as a goddess, merrier than ever, her bearing uncon- 
cerned, her arm lightly placed within that of the chance 
companion of the moment, her eyes flashing fire, though her heart 
might be full to bursting, she sailed towards Cytherea without 
apparent regret, without thought of return. It was at this 
moment that Victor Hugo succeeded in bringing her back into 
port, and keeping her there for ever, the slave of one master, the 
woman of one love.” 

From this time onward she lived a life of frugality and hard 
work, made luminous by the poet’s love, though saddened too 
often by his inconstancy. He took an apartment for her, 
consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, from which she wrote: 





* Juliette Drouet’s Love-Letters to Victor Hugo. Edited, with a Biography of 
Juliette Drouet, by Louis Guimbaud. Translated by Lady Theodora 
Davidson, Jondon: Stanley Paul and Co, [10s. 6d. uet.] 


“ My poverty, my clumsy ehoes, my faded curtains, my metal 
spoons, the absence of all ornament and pleasure apart 
from our love, testify at every hour and every minute 
that I love you with all my heart.” This poverty, which 
was so real as to entail actual want, was not occasioned by 
stinginess on the part of Victor Hugo, but by the united 
desire of the lovers to pay off the debts that Juliette had 
made in her past life. Another anxiety pressing heavily upon 
her was the maintenance of her little daughter Claire. While 
Pradier was lavish in fine promises, never to be fulfilled, 
Victor Hugo “unhesitatingly adopted” “the little girl thus 
thrown across his path by chance,” and in a letter addressed 
to Claire in the year 1833 he declares that “he would like to 
caress her, and look after her as his own child.” M.Guimbaud 
speaks of the poet’s “thoughtful tenderness” and of “the 
warmth of his heart.” “ Much should be forgiven him in con- 
sideration of it,” he adds. Then came a time which seemed, 
as we read of it, to be the perfect fulfilment of romantic 
dreams, when the lovers spent enchanted days in the country 
near Versailles, living, as Juliette called it, “a bird life in 
the woods.” Here is a quotation from one of her letters :— 
“My dear, good Toto.... This day, drenched with rain 
though it was, has been one of the most beautiful and happiest of 
my whole life. If there had been rainbows in the sky, they would 
be reflected in our hearts, linking our souls together in thought 
and emotion. I thank you for drawing my attention to so many 
lovely things I should never notice without your assistance, and 
the touch of your dear white hand upon my brow; but there is 
one beauty greater and nobler than all the combined ones of 
heaven and earth, for the recognition of which I require no help— 
and that is yourself, my best beloved, your personality that I 
adore, your intellect that enchants and dazzles me. Would that 
I possessed the pen of a poet to describe all I think and feel! But, 
alas, 1 am only a poor woman in love, and such a condition is not 
conducive to brilliancy of expression! Good night, my adored 
one; good night, my darling, sleep well. I send you a thousand 
kisses.—J.” 
But if we content ourselves with reading only her letters, 
charming as they are, we shall lose the added pleasure to be 
gained by the poet’s “accomplishment of verse,” and we would 
bid our readers to take up “ Les Chants du Crépuscule,” and 
turn, though only for an instant, from “the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret” of the present hour, to breathe again the 
authentic airs of Paradise, and say with this master of 
romance :—= 
“Je puis maintenant dire aux rapides années: 

*Passez! passez toujours, je n’ai plus a vieillir! 

Allez-vous-en vos fleurs toutes fanées ; 

J’ai dans l’4me une fleur que nul ne peut cueillir,’ ” 
But this shining mood of happiness passed into “the 
light of common day,” and Juliette found herself face to 
face with the hard problems of reality, and the remodelling 
of her life in accordance with her lover's theories. Self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice were henceforth her portion, She 
had hoped to be allowed to play a part in the representation 
of his dramas, but this joy was denied her because Victor 
Hugo was jealous, and would no more grant her permission 
to return to the stage than he would sanction any other 
independent action on her part. “He detested the thought 
of her going out alone, and he had managed to extract a 
promise from her that she would never make one step 
outside the house without him.” At times she would 
rebel and threaten defiance, but “her anger always 
evaporated and turned to melancholy and resigned gentle- 
ness.” But she was full of cleverness and resource, and 
soon devoted all her energies to the task of attending to 
the well-being of her poet. At home he lived in extreme dis- 
comfort—badly cooked food, a neglected wardrobe—and in an 
atmosphere in which hard mental work was made difficult. 
This was Juliette’s opportunity. “She trained herself to bea 
cordon bleu, and a sick nurse, a tailor, and a cobbler,” besides 
providing him with the right environment in which to write. 
Then came thestrenuous business of his election to the Académie, 
in which Juliette bore her part, and the, for her, comparatively 
quiet interlude which preceded his exile, first in Brussels and 
then in the Channel Islands, where she continued to lavish 
love and care upon him in spite of the selfishness and 
duplicity with which he too often rewarded her devotion. 
But such was his infinite capacity for getting his own way, 
whether Juliette, his family, or his friends were concerned, 
that he triumphed over every difficulty, even the apparently 
insuperable one of living peaceably surrounded by his wife, 
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mistress. It was no doubt partly on account of Juliette’s 
remarkable personality that this life was possible, for even 
his sons called her “ our friend Madame Drouet,” and his wife 
did not hesitate to make use of her services in little domestic 
difficulties. This ustonishing state of things did not, however, 
arise until these people were all living in exile, and as the 
inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey would always account 
for an unusual occurrence by the remark, “It cannot be 
helped, Madame; we are on an island,” so M. Guimbaud 
remarks that the reader “ must also accept the axiom that 
‘on an island’ things are not quite the same as on the 
mainland.” The years that followed were often sad for 
Juliette, whose health began to fail, while the demands made 
upon her for unremitting service grew heavier with the poet’s 
increasing age. When at last the whole party were again 
established in Paris, she was attacked by a lingering illness, 
and died after great suffering in 1883, two years before her 
lover. His inconstancies continued to the end, but he could 
still charm her into forgiveness by lines which to the reader of 
to-day seem indeed perfunctory :— 
“ Que t’importe, 4 toi... 
Qu’un rayon en t sur une fleur se pose? 
L’étoile au fond des cieux n’a pas peur de la rose.” 

This interesting book is well illustrated by reproductions 
from contemporary portraits, and while it is impossible for 
a critic always to see eye to eye with a translator, Lady 
Theodora Davidson has achieved success in the ever-difficult 
undertaking of turning French into readable English. 





AN ENGLISH BISHOP IN RUSSIA.* 


Ir the first condition of a good book of travels is that the 
traveller should thoroughly like the people and the country 
which he is describing, Russian Life To-day has this merit in 
an eminent degree. Bishop Bury isa lover of Russia at all 
points: its scenery, its railways, its passport system, its 
Government—so far at least as it is represented by the 
Emperor—its peasantry, its clergy, its services, its cities (in 
winter), its steppes (in summer). His duty, as the Bishop-in- 
charge of Anglican congregations in Northern Europe, takes 
him constantly to Russia, and at first he crossed the frontier 
“with a very quaking and apprehensive spirit.” From that 
moment the process of conversion began. In the course of 
the first year his “ prejudices and preconceptions disappeared 
one after another with astonishing rapidity,” and now his 
heart warms to this great people as soon as he sees “their 
kind and friendly faces, their interesting and picturesque 
houses, and their beautiful churches.” Even the language 
difficulty is not so great as he expected it would be. In only 
one instance did he find himself compelled to resort to 
signs to make himself understood. This was on a journey 
across the Kirghiz steppes to the Spassky copper mines. 
The management had sent him an interpreter, but his 
only qualification for the office proved to be that he 
could speak Russian as well as Kirghiz. This was a 
journey which might fairly be called off the beaten track, 
for it began at a town four days and nights east of 
Moscow. It had to be made in a éarantass, which is a very 
stout cart lashed upon poles, with a hood like a victoria, and 
drawn by three horses. “There is no seat inside, but hay is 
placed over the bottom, and pillows and cushions on the top, 
and there one reclines during the day and lies down at night.” 
If the description of the journey ended here it might be 
thought comfortable enough. “But as there were no roads, 
and only the roughest of tracks with fearful ruts and soft 
places where water lingers, with sometimes a sloping bank down 
to a stream,” and the horses were always driven at full speed, 
it is not surprising that for the first day or two the Bishop 
was near biting his tongue in two from the violence of the 
jolts. Besides the tinned food they carried with them, eggs, 
butter, and white bread were to be got in abundance, “and, 
most welcome sight, always the steaming samovar, with its 
promise of cheering and comforting tea.” The value of this 
pre-eminently temperance drink is not lessened, as it often is 
in England, by over-strength. “It is China tea and light in 
colour, and as the custom amongst the poorer classes is to put 
only a moderate quantity of tea into the tchinak, or teapot, 
to begin with, and to fill up with hot water as they go on 
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drinking for an indefinite time, it must be very weak indeed 
at the end.” But the few and trifling discomforts of summer 
travelling on the steppes count for nothing by the side of 
its pleasures. The air is invigorating, as is to be expected 
at four thousand feet above the sea, streams are flowi 
everywhere, the ground is covered with flowers, the sky ig 
always blue and cloudless, and the sun shines “ brightly but 
not too fiercely” throughout the day. Nor are the steppes 
the solitudes they are sometimes supposed to be. During the 
short summer caravans carrying tea from China, timber, 
and other articles of commerce, travellers from town to to 

or from one village to another, bands of colonists seeking land 
upon which to settle, or herdsmen in charge of sheep, oxen, or 
horses, are continually met. Night and day the Bishop never 
passed a dull moment, and even when he had just changed 
horses and saw a fresh driver standing up on the box, 
whirling his whip, shrieking, yelling, and whistling like 
a demon, and making the dust and earth fly in all directions, 
he only felt that it was good to be alive. There is 
another side to the picture, however, and one which is 
visible, unfortunately, for more tban half the year. For 
five months Siberia has “the glow and charm of the tropics, 
with growth and upspringing life and beauty on every 
hand.” But for the remaining seven Siberia “is the old 
Siberia still, fast bound in the grip of an appalling frost, 
waging in its storms a never-ceasing battle against human 
enterprise and effort,” and still ravaged by wolves of extra. 
ordinary fierceness. It would be interesting if Bishop Bury 
could make one of his journeys at this season and tell us 
something of the life led by the immigrants who in increasing 
numbers are making Siberia their home. 

We may gain some knowledge, however, on this point from 
what he says of the Russian peasants generally. Nature has 
made Russia two distinct countries. The agricultural life 
belongs to the summer. In the winter all outdoor occupa- 
tions cease, and the peasant’s chief business is to obtain the 
warmth that he must have or die. It is really a case of the 
survival of the fittest, for over six hundred out of every 
thousand die before they are five years old. Of those 
that live, “the men are of huge stature, and their wives are 
atrong, comely, and wholesome looking also. Their boys and 
girls are sturdy, vigorous, and full of life; and yet how bare 
the table looks at the daily meal, how frugal the fare and how 
small the quantity. ... Black rye bread and cabbage soup form 
the staple food of a peasant family, while meat of any kind is 
rarely seen.” The chief institution of Russian peasant life is 
the weekly bath, taken sometimes at a public bath and some- 
times in the home. It is usually a Turkish bath—of a sort. 
A single stove heats several large stones placed above it, and 
when a bucket of water is thrown on them the place is filled 
with steam, in which the bather lies and gives himself a liberal 
ration of soap. One of the earliest arrivals at the Russian 
front in the present war was a bath train “so completely 
furnished and arranged that 2,000 men could have a clean 
bath during the day and 12,000 in the course of the week.” The 
houses of the peasantry are well suited for either extreme of 
temperature. The log walls are very thick, and the interstices 
are plastered up with moss and clay. There is usually, besides 
an inner entrance, one large living-room with a very large stove 
of whitewashed brick. On the top of this runs a wide shelf 
long enough to provide sleeping space for the whole family. 
In a corner is an ikon with a lamp and a shelf for flowers. 
Here during the long winter, when no outdoor work is 
possible except the cutting and stacking of wood, the home 
industries of the peasantry are carried on. Here are made 
the drawn threadwork and embroidery on linen or hand-woven 
cloth; the hand-woven laces and the Orenburg shawls which, 
though they are warmer than Shetland wool, can be drawn 
through a wedding-ring; and the toys and painted boxes. 
Here too the stones and gems are cut, and furs dressed. 
A peasantry which turns to so many kinds of work is not 
without an education of its own, even though only twenty 
per cent. of its number can read or write. But perhaps 
the most distinctive thing about the Russian peasants is 
that they are not quarrelsome wien thsy aie drunk. On the 
contrary, “they seem to become more and more affec- 
tionate, until they begin to kiss each other, and may be 
seen thus embracing and rolling over and over together 
like terriers in the snow.” The character of the peasants is 
a more important element in the future of Russia than im 
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that of any other European country, for they form three- 
fourths of the population. ; 
Bishop Bury claims with good reason that, though he is 
only a traveller, he is a traveller with more than ordinary 
rtunities for observation. In Siberia especially he has 
been the guest from time to time of managers of the great 
pines. “I go out with them day after day and get long con- 
yersations with them, their wives, and members of their staff. 
I bear all about early struggles, hopes and fears, difficulties 
and triumphs extending over many years. The conditions of 
life and characteristics of the people in vast tracts of country 
are described to me by those who know them well.” In this 
present year he hopes to visit the convict settlements in 
Siberia, and meanwhile he gives quotations from the books 
of two English travellers—Mr. de Windt and Mr. Foster 
Fraser. Of the Bishop’s own knowledge, gained on the spot, 
he tells us that convict labour in the mines has been entirely 
given up for some years. It was found very uneconomical 
compared with free labour; dynamite, without which no 
blasting is now done, would be dangerous in the hands of 
criminals; and it is only seldom that the prisoners have the 
technical knowledge and experience which would make their 
work profitable. 





THE LAWS OF WAR.* 

ApmiraL STOCKTON, who was formerly a distinguished officer 
in the American Navy, since he retired has turned his leisure 
to good account by compiling a clear and authoritative sum- 
mary of international law. iiis naval experience causes special 
interest to attach—in view of the existing situation—to the 
two sections comprised in the latter half of his book, which 
deal respectively with “ War-Relations of Belligerents ” and 
“Relations between Belligerents and Neutrals.” He observes 
in his preface that the war now being carried on “has created 
many complex problems and delicate situations in connexion 
with international law.” It has been said on good authority 
that “there have arisen more vexed questions in international 
law during the first six weeks of this war than during the 
entire period of the Napoleonic conquests.” Admiral Stockton 
does not indeed deal with the situation which is now arising 
in consequence of Germany’s deliberate refusal to observe 
any of the Conventions of international law which do not 
happen to suit her at the moment. But he makes a satisfac- 
tory though anticipatory pronouncement on the subject when 
he quotes Sir Henry Maine’s “wise and sound interpretation ” of 
the American position. Maine observed that the statesmen 
and jurists of the United States looked upon the rules of 
international law “ as a main part of the conditions on which 
a State is originally received into the family of civilized 
nations. .. . If they put it in another way it would probably 
be that the State which disclaims the authority of inter- 
national law places herself outside the circle of civilized 
nations.” This reads quite appropriately as a condemnation 
of Germany’s recent action. In such a deplorable case as 
that of the ‘Lusitania,’ for instance, the law is laid down 
quite clearly and succinctly by Admiral Stockton :— 

“Before the capture of a merchant vessel of an enemy it is 

necessary to determine its nationality. If this is shown to be that 
of an enemy by the display of the colours, she is at once taken 
possession of upon her surrender after being brought to by signal 
ora summoning gun. If neither should be sufficient to cause the 
ressel to lie to or stop, a projectile is fired across her bows, and in 
case of continued flight or resistance, force can be used to compel 
her to stop or surrender.” 
From this recognized procedure to the silent and unheralded 
rush of the deadly torpedo lies an incalculable distance; it is 
vain to try to measure it in terms of any legal system. But 
for those who still wish to compare the time-honoured 
observance with the Prussian breaches of it, Admiral 
ante book will be found an interesting and trustworthy 
guide, 


CHINESE FORESTRY.t+ 
Mr. Suaw, who has already published several volumes 
dealing with the economical biology of China, now tackles 
the problem of Chinese forestry—a subject which had pre- 
viously, we imagine, to be studied under conditions as difficult 
as those under which the critic of the Eatanswill Gazette studied 








Chinese metaphysics. The rapid depletion of the world’s 
timber supply which has taken place through reckless cutting 
in the last fifty or sixty years finds—like most things—an 
older prototype in the Celestial Empire. The growing 
deforestation of China has been noted by European observers 
for more than a century, and one of the many urgent problems 
presented to the new system of administration is to check this 
wastage. It is well known that the loss of forests has a 
serious effect on the climatic conditions of any country in 
which it takes place, and the influence of the increased 
erosion and desiccation due to the destruction of the trees 
is as well marked in China as in other lands. Mr, Shaw 
begins by giving a general description of the past and existing 
Chinese forests, and goes on to consider the methods which 
may be adopted by the Government for reforestation in the 
light of the experience gained in France, Russian Turkestan, 
and elsewhere. An account of the chief trees of the Chinese 
forests concludes this useful discussion of a little-known 
subject. 





TROUTING DAYS AND WAYS.* 


ALL readers who can appreciate what Mr. A. G. Bradley calls 
“the mysterious magnetism of the stream” will find Clear 
Waters to be an extremely attractive book. Its author chats 
pleasantly about “trouting days and trouting ways” in 
many sacred haunts beside the Wiltshire Avon and the 
Devonshire Avon, the Welsh Dee and the chalky Kennet, 
the waters of Cader Idris and the lakes of Westmorland, 
the Scottish Whiteadder and the brown burns of Lauderdale. 
One of his most entertaining pages is that which describes the 
peculiarly British art of fishing from a coracle—or “cwrwgle” 
—as practised on the Dee near Llangollen. This prehistoric 
type of boat is made of wickerwork covered nowadays with 
tarpaulin, as formerly with hide—‘a rough oblong, perhaps 
five feet long and half as wide, riding high in the water and 
pressed in a little at the waist, where a plank seat is stretched 
across” which accommodates both the pilot and his passenger. 
It is propelled by a short one-bladed paddle held under the 
armpit and worked with one hand, mainly under water, in a 
kind of figure-of-eight stroke. In this ticklish form of 
navigation Mr. Bradley had some good sport—though the 
game is not to be recommended to any brother of the angle 
who is not also thoroughly versed in the art of swimming with 
his clothes on. 





FICTION, 





THE BLUE HORIZON.+ 
FISHING yarns are as a rule somewhat limited in their appeal. 
They attract the faithful votaries of an ancient sport, and 
they also serve to exhibit the extreme limits of splendid 
mendacity. Why fishermen should have been especially con- 
spicuous for this failing we have never quite been able to 
understand. Soldiers have fallen under the condemnation in 
the past, but surely piscafor is more worthy of the epithet 
gloriosus than miles. Mr. Stacpoole, however, addresses the 
ingenious stories with a fishing motive in his delightful 
volume neither to expert anglers nor to students of 
human nature who are specially concerned with its 
deviations from veracity. He sees in them the materials for 
romance and love-making as well as for some interesting 
psychological speculations. But he does not approach his 
task in the spirit of a disciple of Walton or Sir Edward 
Grey. The scene is not laid onan English trout-stream ora 
Scots or Norwegian salmon-river, but on the coasts of Florida 
or California, where jaded American millionaires recruit 
their energies with fishing for various monsters from a 
hundredweight to a ton and a half. Of the tarpon we had 
often read, but the sea-bat is the hero and villain of the plot 
in most of these delectable romances. Not, mind you, the 
diminutive dactylopterus volitans, or flying gurnard, which 
Florio described as a “sea-swallow,” but the sea-featherbeds 
of the Platax genus, of which the dictionaries coldly say that 
they have “a compressed body with the height greater than 
the length and winglike fins.” What the sea-bat is really 
like in action may be gathered from the account of Knox, the 
railway speculator, who was converted from incredulity by 


* Clear Waters. By A. G. Bradley. London: Constable and Co, [7s. 6d. net.] 
+ The Blue Horizon: Romance from the Tropics and the Sea, By H. de Vere 
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the experience of being towed by one of these leviathans at 
express speed up and down the coast. We take up the narra- 
tive at the point at which the sea-bat first left the water :— 

“Tt was as broad as a dining-room, it was as thick as three 
mattresses, it hadn’t wings, yet it humped itself clean out of the 
sea, took to the air like a dove. It was tail on to us when Cedar- 
quist lanced it, and it was stem on when it rose. I saw its eyes, 
they were the size of soup-plates, and they stared full into mine. 
Away at the other end of it the tail was lashing about, a tail as 
long as a man-o’-war’s pennant, sharp as a rip-saw, and armed with 
a sting as long as a cutlass. The tail was the essential part of 
that fish, and if you can imagine the driving chain of a giant’s 
bicycle forty yards long and slashing about in the air, you can 
imagine just the tip end of that tail, but not the whole of it. Then I 
heard Cedarquist calling to us to look out, and the next moment— 
bang !—the brute had taken to the water again. Let itself drop. 
The noise was like the noise of a twelve-inch gun fired under your 
ear, and the wave that followed half-filled us, There were two 
baling-tins in the boat, and I seized one and the stroke oar seized 
another, and we baled for our lives. I was thinking now of 
nothing but drowning. It’s hard to believe, but it was so; 
firing the water out as hard as I could, my mind was all 
the time settling up my affairs. I felt satisfaction that I 
had made my will and that it was safe and sound with my 
lawyers, McKeogh and Milligan, 103 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. It pleased me to think they were a sound firm, and 
then I thought of the notices with the scare headlines in the 
— telling of the drowning, and what the family would say, 
and what Wall Street would say. Yes, it all came through my 
head like that whilst I was working away like a nigger trying 
to turn the Gulf of Mexico out of the boat, and then, when the 
baling-tin scraped the bottom boards and the pumps sucked, so 
to speak, up I sat with life and hope renewed, only to find that 
we were still tied on tothe bat. But he wasn’t a sea-bat any 
longer. He wasa torpedo-boat doing the measured mile, a motor- 
car aiming for the Gordon Bennett Cup. He was the Empire 
State Express racing the Buffalo Limited, and he was taking us 
home. Yes, sir, the coast had lifted itself up on the horizon, and 
now the club-house appeared, with the flag waving over it, and 
now we could see all the fishing-boats out dotting the water and 
the tarpon-rods like threads in the air. Two miles or so offshore 
we passed a launch with Colonel Holmes in it; we just saw him 
as we tore by, and left him rocking in our wash. Then we passed 
Judge Kane, who was on to a fish and playing it for all he was 
worth; afterwards he said he hadn’t noticed us. That gives you 
the psychology of a tarpon fisherman better than a book of 
description, Hadn’t noticed us!” 

What Mr. Stacpoole has brought home to us in this and other 
stories on similar lines is the harmony that exists between the 
occupations and the recreations of American magnates. When 
they are on the verge of a nervous breakdown in consequence 
of acrisis in Wall Street or the Wheat Pit, they do not go 
in for a rest-cure or play golf, but find an anodyne for worry in 
chasing or being chased by sea-bats. They exchange mental 
for physical excitement, for though the sport is sumptuously 
organized with clubhouses and petrol launches, it is the 
element of danger—the size and strength of the quarry—that 
is the real lure. So Mr. Stacpoole cleverly peoples his scenes 
with rival financiers, who, meeting on the common ground 
of sport, not only observe a truce, but are led to compose 
their quarrels; or he contrasts, in the excellent tale of 
“Skeleton Island,” the methods in courtship and action of 
the gilded youth of America and England—but always with 
the background of tropical seas, coral reefs, enchanted 
lagoons, and “ mystical monsters marine.” His fishing stories 
end happily in the hooking of fish or husbands, but there 
are others—such as that of the self-marooned sea thief who 
betrayed his comrade—which end on a note of unrelieved 
horror. Mr. Stacpoole’s imagination luxuriates most freely 
in the tropics—whether in Florida or the South Pacific, the 
sinister jungle of New Guinea, or among the head-hunters of 
Borneo—but he is not altogether dependent on climate: the 
scene of one of the most lurid of his fa¥tasies is laid in the 
“sweet Bay of Dublin,” whose charms were so melodiously 
hymned by Lady Dufferin. 

Most readers will probably be grateful to Mr. Stacpoole for 
his virtual abstinence from the subject of the hour. There is, 
however, one topical story in the collection, that of the Irish 
sea-captain who, in despair of getting a job, undertook a 
cable-cutting expedition for two disreputable San Francisco 
financiers, but, thanks to the dramatic coincidence of the 
declaration of war with the accomplishment of an illicit 
design, was able to render considerable, if highly irregular, 
service to the cause of the Allies. The final scene of the 
‘Penguin’s’ entrance of the Straits of Magellan brings an 
exciting yarn to a thrilling close. But throughout the book 
Mr. Stacpoole is at his best, whether in invention, picturesque- 
ness, or humour, 








Tittle Comrade. By Burton E. Stevenson. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Litile Comrade is a capital story of the escape 
of an American and a beautiful Alsatian spy through the 
German lines on the outbreak of the war. There is a striking 
account of the advance of the German “army of occupation,” 
filling the Belgian roads and lanes with a grey tide of men. 
of the interminable procession of its transport and artillery; 
and finally of the great army bivouacking before the io 
of the Meuse. The book is breathlessly exciting, but Mr. 
Stevenson’s American—even in the hurry of escaping with 
the heroine from a room beset by sentries—should not be 
allowed to misquote Meredith so flagrantly. The phrase is 
“a rogue in porcelain,” not “an imp in porcelain.” The 
atmosphere of the indifference and hurried excitement of 
war is excellently produced. 

READABLE Novets.—The Pagans. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
and Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This society 
novel is bright and vigorous, and less melodramatic than ig 
usual with such fiction ——Lady Bridget in the Never-Never 
Iand. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Same publishers and 
price..—Mrs. Praed’s drawing of character is true anj 
interesting, and affords a further proof of her intimate 
knowledge of life in Australia: the book is altogether one of 
distinction The Teeth of the Tiger. By Maurice Leblanc. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—M. Leblanc has resuscitated the popular hero, 
Arséne Lupin, whose adventures are as thrilling and success. 
ful as ever.——Kitchener Chaps. By A. Neil Lyons. (John 
Lane. Is. net.)—These little sketches, although they can 
claim no especial brilliancy, are humorous, loving, and 
manifestly genuine. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ]} 








Professor Gilbert Murray recently delivered the annual 
“ Conway Memorial Lecture” at South Place Institute. His 
subject was The Stoic Philosophy, and his lecture has now been 
published (Watts and Oo., 6d. net). It will be found that 
Professor Murray’s account of what he calls “the greatest 
system of organized thought which the mind of man had 
built up for itself in the Graeco-Roman world before the 
coming of Christianity” is as instructive and sympathetic as 
anything he has written. He also relieves the difficulties of 
his exposition with many entertaining side-issues. We cannot 
resist repeating the anecdote of the Duke of Wellington and 
the subaltern, which he tells as an illustration of the 
argumentative methods adopted by Zeno:— 

“The Duke, when he was very old and incredibly distinguished, 

was telling how once, at mess in the Peninsula, his servant 
opened a bottle of port, and inside found a rat. ‘It must have 
been a very large bottle,’ remarked the subaltern. The Duke 
fixed him with his eye. ‘It was a damned small bottle.” ‘Oh, 
said the subaltern, abashed; ‘then no doubt it was a very small 
rat, ‘It was a damned large rat,’ said the Duke. And there the 
matter has rested ever since.” 
It is only very great men who have the strength of mind to 
argue in this kind of way: and Zeno’s disciples seem to have 
fallen below this high dogmatic level, and to have become 
involved, as a consequence, in all the dangers and difficulties 
of everyday reasoning. 





Events in South Africa have shown us that the claim to 
prophetic powers exercises a formidable effect upon the 
ignorant and superstitious. It may be questioned, however, 
whether it was worth while to write a serious refutation of 
such claims, a purpose which governs Father Herbert 
Thurston’s book upon The War and the Prophets (Burns and 
Oates, 2s. 6d. net). He discusses at considerable length the 
popular predictions which are current to-day, including the 
various arithmetical prophecies, and the so-called prophecy 
of St. Malachy, which attributes certain Latin mottoes to the 
successive Popes. The only forecast examined by Father 
Thurston which has not completely broken down is, as be 
tells us, one supposed to have been made in 1868 by & 
Carmelite nun. She is alleged to have foretold, not only the 
Franco-Prussian War, but subsequent “fearfal wars con- 
vulsing every part of Europe” which were to occur during 
the papacy of the third successor to Pius IX. But, as 
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Father Thurston almost superfluously observes, even the 
realization of this prophecy cannot be regarded as more than 
“a rather exceptional coincidence.” 





A little book of Memorials of Robert Hugh Benson, by 
various writers, has just been published (Burns and Oates, 
Qs. 6d.net). The first part contains some personal recollections 
by Mrs. Warre Cornish, which appeared originally in the 
Dublin Review. This will be read with especial pleasure by 
Father Benson’s admirers on account of its description of his 
life at home. Mr. Shane Leslie, in the second part of the 
book, gives a narrative of “ The Cambridge Apostolate ”—the 
four years during which Father Benson sought to bring his 
influence to bear upon the younger generation at the Univer- 
sity. Finally, there are some miscellaneous “anecdotes” by 
Mr. Richard Howden, which help to give a vivid impression 
of Father Benson's personality. The book is illustrated with 
a number of excellent photographs. 





The importance of The Scotch-Irish in America has led 
Professor Henry Jones Ford to collect and publish a quantity 
of interesting material upon the subject (Humphrey Milford 
for the Princeton University Press, 8s. 6d. net). His volume 

with an account of the Ulster Plantation of 1609, when 
the first Scottish settlements in North-East Ireland began to 
be made. Emigration from there to America took place 
almost from the first, and during the seventeenth century 
the stream was already considerable. The Ulster settle- 
ments were mainly on the New England frontier, and they 
were in consequence very deeply involved in the Indian Wars, 
as to which Professor Ford has much to relate. Ina final chapter 
he makes a very generous estimate of the valuable contribution 
brought by the Ulster Irish to the making of the United 
States, and emphasizes in particular the influence which they 
exercised in favour of popular education, 





Colonel Lucius Hudson Holt, who occupies the Chair of 
English and History in the United States Military Academy, 
kas brought out a political text-book called An Introduction 
to the Study of Government (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net). 
It has been the author’s object to set forth the general 
principles of government, and to show how these general 
principles are modified in practice by particular States. A 
special feature of the book is the “illustrative citations” 
given at the end of each chapter, which consist of quotations 
from treaties, Acts of Parliament, and other political docu- 
ments bearing upon the questions under discussion, and which 
help to give a sense of reality to their otherwise rather abstract 
ebaracter. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to the third 
number of América-Latina, the admirable periodicul issued in 
Spanish in the interests of the Allies at 54 Gresham Street, 
E.C., and conducted with great ability by Mr. Benjamin 
Barrios. Besides the speech of Sir Edward Grey at Mr. John 
Buchan’s lecture, Lord Kitchener’s statement in the House of 
Lords on April 27th, the despatches of Sir John French, 
and twelve pages devoted to the ‘ Lusitania’ disaster with the 
editorials of the leading British papers and opinions of the 
Press throughout Europe, the number contains an article on 
“Opinion in Spain,” by the editor, and papers by Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris; M. Carton de Wiart, Belgian 
Minister of Justice; and by the Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers, Blasco Ybaiiez, J. Enrique Rodé,and A. Nervo. The 
paper is profusely illustrated, the pictures including Punch’s 
cartoon “Unconquerable” (in homage to King Albert), 
numerous portraits, and illustrations from the Daily Graphic 
and the French weekly L’ Illustration. 








New Epririons.—The two series of The Letters of an 
Englishman, which originally appeared anonymously, are now 
issued in a new edition with Mr. Charles Whibley’s name upon 
the title-page (Constable and Co., 3s. 6d. net each volume). 
—*“ The Lombard Street Library” is a new series of volumes 
on financial subjects. The first to be published is a new 
edition of Walter Bagehot’s Lombard Street (Smith, Elder, 
aad Oo., 3s, 6d. net), with a short introduction by Mr. Hartley 
Withers explaining the changes that have occurred since the 
book was’ written some forty years ago——A completely 





revised edition—the twentieth—has appeared of The Principles 
of Fruit Growing, by Mr. L. H. Bailey (Macmillan and Co., 
7s. 6d. net). We have received a copy of a cheap edition 
of In Russian Turkestan, by Annette M. B. Meakin (George 
Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. net)——We may also note that 
Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia, with eight illustrations by Mr. 
Byam Shaw, has been added to the “Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors” (Humphrey Milford, 1s. 6d. net). 


—< 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Anderson (F. I.), Electricity for the Farm, er 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Andreyev (L, N.), The Little Angel, aud other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 











(S. T.), The Selection of the Recruit, cr 8vo...............(Baillidre) net 2,6 
Belloc (H.), General Sketch of the European War: First Phase, cr 8vo 

E (Nelson) net 6/0 

Blakemore (T.), The Flagship, and other Poems ......... (E. Macdonald) net 4/6 


Boyd (J.), Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart.: Life and Times, roy 8vo 

i (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Burns (C. D.), Political Ideals: their Nature and Development, 12mo 

(H. Milford) net 

Every (E. F.), The Anglican Church in South America ......(S.P.C.K.) net 
Pairgrieve (J.), wy and World Power, cr8vo (Hodder & Stoughton 
Ferris (E. E.), The Business Adventures of Billy Thomas ... “(Mecwillon 
Gorky (M.) helkash, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Gough (A. W.), God's Strong People, cr 8V0 ........cccescccceceeeee (BR. Scott) net 
Guilland (A.), Modern Germany and her Historians, 8vo wre arvold) net 
Hamon (A.), The Twentieth-Century Moliére: Bernard Shaw, 8vo 


7 

(Allen & Unwin) net 7 

Hardy (G. H.), The Book of the Fly, cr Svo. i 2 
0 





mae (Hi ) net 
Mastings (J.), Great Texts of the Bible: Jeremiah—Malachi, and Revelation, 
‘ mies me a ° 
os pu (J.), Greater Men and Women of the Bible: 
Hobhouse (L. T.) and others, The Material Culture and Social Institutions 
of the Simpler Weaphes, BEG OCO .ccceeccoccssccccccessonsed (Chapman & Hall) net 
Horrocks (UC, R. i, The Student’s Guide to the Art of Teaching the 
NN OEE W. Reeves) 
Hull (W. 1L.), The Monroe Doctrine: National or International ? er 8vo 
(Putnam) net 
Irish Nuns at Ypres (The), by D. M. C., cr 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) net 
Lange (F. W. T.) and Berry (W. T.), Books on the Great War, Vol. I., 8vo 


Grafton) net 

Lee (I.), The Logbooks of the ‘ Lady Nelson,’ 8vo ...............(Grafton) net 10/6 

(A.), The New Russia, 8¥0_ ..........ccsercsseeeees (Mills & Boon) net 16/0 

Maccall (W. T.), Continuous Current Electrical Engineering, 8vo...(Clive) 

Ma iy Stanhope Gate Mystery, cr 8vo ...............(F. V. White) 

ater (8. E.), A BC Guide to Magisterial Costs, 8vo ...(Shaw & Sons) net 

Mathews (F.8.), Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs (Putnam) net 
Mowat (H.), X-Rays: How to Produce and Interpret Them, 8vo 


(H. Frowde) net 
Nepean (E.), Sea and Sword, CF 8v0 .......cssceessssssessesssererees (Digby & Long) 
Newton (R, H.), The Mysticiem of Music, cr 8V0 ..........00000000 (Putnam) net 
Peets os Practical Tree Repair, Cr 8V0.........:.sesseeessseeseeeereeee (H. Cox) net 
Petre (M. D.), Reflections of a Non-Combatant, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 
Pirenne (H.), Belgian Democracy : its Early History, cr 8vo(Longmans) net 
Porter (E. H.), Pollyanna Grows Up, CF 890  ......ccccccseeeessceeeeeee “. Pitman) 
Reis (C.), The Government of Trin dad, cr 8¥o ...... (Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Russell (G. W. E.), The Spirit of England, cr 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) net 
Saundby (R.), Urgent Symptoms in Medical Practice, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 
oo | >) 7 “ae (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/0 
Shadwell (C. L.), The Paradise of Dante Alighieri, Svo ...... (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Smith (T. F. A.), The Soul of Germany, cr 8vo .(Hutchi net 
es (H.), The Flame of Daring, cr vo .............. ... (Mills & Boon) 
Stranger (L. D.), The Great Snake Murder, cr 8vo...., (J. Richmond) 6, 
quae fC. B.), The Salon and English Letters, 8vo.... .(Maecmillan) net 10/0 
Todd (T. W.), The Clinical Anatomy of the Gastro-Intestinal Tract, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
War Speeches of William Pitt the Younger, cr 8vo...(Clarendon Press) net 2/6 


















Warden (G.), Two Girls and a Saint, er BV0........0.ccesscceeeseeseee (FP. V. ite) 6/0 

Why Europe is at War, by Various Writers, cr 8vo ............... (Putnam) net 3/6 

Wingfield (W. J. B.), Lectures to Cavalry Subalterns of the New Armies, 
RBERO ..ccoccccccecceconsosccnscnveesnenancsnoscesonnsossoveseconaagecoooescceoccod (F. Groom) net 2/6 





“LIBERTY-SILK | 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


A sure and inexpensive Cure for Rheumatism. 
Invaluable to Soldiers suffering after Exposure. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS cure Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, and kindred complaints by freeing the system from Uric 
Acid. The treatment is simplicity itself—you just dissolve tho 
crystals in your bath. The very first bath will bring you relief. 
A few such baths—and your Rheumatism has gone for ever. 





Prepared om the Infallible in almost every 
brine of the famous 2/ case. Recommended 
Droitwich Springs. by medical men, 


per 28 tb. Bag. 
Delivered free to any station in Great Britain, 


& WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 12a), 16 EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WESTON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......6£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ........-.++- sseeeee- 118,000,000. 





————— 
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OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 
Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 


replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 


APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 





Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Inufirmaries, 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 





CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of 
SCHWEITZER’S “‘COCOATINA,” “FAIRY COCOA,” &c., 


beg to inform their clients that none of their 
products are manufactured in Germany; that 
they are a private English Company, managed 
by a Board of English Directors; and that 
all shares are held by relatives and con- 
nections by marriage of the late sole pro- 
prietor, Captain Thomas Edward Symonds, R.N. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATOHES bry A Lng en 
Three Gran rizes an ° co- 
APPOINTMENT British en, ~~ we or Clo Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Wa so ocks, a To- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, PL. and 


Shi 
Kew E TALOGUE free on application. 
. DE an nd *9 *9 
a of — at Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, ac 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





TRADE MARK. 





Whitens the — 

Prevents Deca, 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 











IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE ron WOMEN TEACHERS ix ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


WANTED, for September :— 
1. — of METHOD, specially qualified to deal with Infant School 
work. 

Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £150, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. 

2, LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach the Syllabus of the Board 
Fd Education in Elementary Science and the Advanced Course in 
otany. 

Salary £80, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and 
medical attendance during term time. A higher commencing salary 
will be — to a candidate with exceptional qualifications, 

Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of a: appoint- 
ment may be obtaincd from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training College, 
Ripon, and applications should be sent in not later than Wetnenter. June 9th, 


— eserves MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS F ‘FOR CHINESE. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are are required for the above Schools. The 
selected candidates will be uired to teach in English only, but they will 
be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should possess either A od 
University Degree or a first-class Parchment Certificate of the of 
Education, A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good 
general knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable, 

Pay : Taels 200 per mensem for the rst year, Taels 225 for the second year, 
and Taels 250 for the third year of an agreement. Thereafter increases of 
Taels 25 tricunially at the renewal of each agreement until a maximum of 
‘Taels 400 per is reached. No allowances, but there is a liberal Super- 
annuation Fund, aud free medical attendance is provided. The value of the 
Tael at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 4d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 
a provided. The selected candidates will be required to leave England 

ic r. 
Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent at once. 
gente for the Shanghai Muniei 
‘or the unicipal Council. 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, xi 
May, 1915. 














aera § SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EAST 
EREHAM, NORFOLK, 


e Gove of the above School invite applications for the post of 
SCLENCE MISTRESS, to commence work in favibenben 
Special subject, Botany. Degree and experience easontial. 





'y £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140 per annum, 
Forms of application, which should be returned not later than the 3lst May, 
may be obtained from A, E, WHT 
li Comotees 5 Road, ey iis, Dereham, 


Clerk to the Governors, 








UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON, 


ae for September, a FORM M MISTRESS, well qualified in Mathe 
matics. 
Applicants should have had experience in Secondary School i 
must be Graduates (Honours preferred). way ae 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to £170. The auto Provides 
an . for Wile subject te t copeenss in ot pm yd Schoo 
© appointment is subject 16 Conditions and regulations 
Secondary Schools under the Lancashire Education lations roupecting sd 
Application forms (returnable not later than June 4th) may be had from the 
undersigned. A. H, AITKEN, 
Accrington, Town Clerk, 


GALOP EDUCATION COMMITTER,. 
LUDLOW GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
} aa Ludlow Girls’ Public High School, after the end of the current Summer 

Salary at the rate of £150 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 30s. per 
head for each Pupil—the number at present being 90—with permission to 
occupy the House adjoining the School free of rent, rates, and taxes. Candi. 
dates must be Graduates of a University, or have equ uivalent qualifications, 

Forms of application can be obtained from E, 8. LLOYD, Solicitor, Ludlow, 
and must be returned by 10th June, 1915. 

Canvassing will disqualify any applicant. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


enthnios se invited for the of PERIPATETIC WOMAN 
CHER for the instruction of Pupil Teachers in Rural Schools. 

"eae should be qualified to teach English subjects uP to Senior Local 
Standard, Experience in a Secondary School or Pupil ‘Teacher Centre will be 
a recommendation, 

The teacher appointed will be required to visit the elementary schools iz 
which Pupil Teachers are receiving training under Article 28 of the Board of 
Education ent, and to rey with the Head Teachers of the 
Elementary Schools in preparing the Pupil Teachers for their examinations, 

Salary, £130 to £150, with travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and forms of application — | be obtained from the 
ae to whom applications should aoe returned on or ee 9th June 


HAM BALFOU 
County Education Offices, Stafford. Director Off Education. 
May, 1915. 


| | pee (SURREY) EDI EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RICHMOND (SURREY). 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with 
oeety Degree or its equivalent, specially qualified in ENGLISH and 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience in teaching, 
but not less than £120 per annum, rising (subject to satisfactory service) by 
annual increments of £5 to £200. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent on or before 
Saturday, the Sth June, to Miss E, M. WEEKS, M.A., the Head-Mistress at 




















the School. HENRY SAGAR, 
Town Hall, Clerk to the Committee, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
ESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDER, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Elementary Experi- 
mental Science, Hygiene, ‘Nature Study, and Advanced Botany), GEOGRAPHY, 
and the METHOD OF ARITHMETIC. Commencing salary for suitably 
qualified candidate £2100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance, 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E.—WANTED, in September :—(l) A 
HISTORY MISTRESS. (2) A MISTRESS to take Lower and Middle School 
Arithmetic, some Mathematics and English. In both cases ability to help 
in Games (particularly Net-ball) desirable. Degree (or equivalent) and training 
or experience essential. Scale of salary £120-£220, rising by annual inore- 
ments of £10. Initial salary according to rae .—Applications to reach 
the HEAD-MISTRESS not | ater than May 2%t 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS required immediately for the dura- 

tion of war. Must be able to teach Geography and History, and have 
lemic qualificati to at least Inter. B.A. Standard. Salary, Master £10 

(Mistress £100) per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
of £160 (Mistress £140). ~—Heenee of application on receipt of stamped 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
Callington, and should be returned without delay, 

18th May, 1915. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—Lady engaged mornings seeks 
similar afternoon post. Experienced, methodical. Correspondence, 
pewriting (own machine), good clear longhand. Understands care of library, 
nes, documents, &c., cataloguing, indexing. Translations from French, 
German, Italian (early or modern), Terms (according to hours ongiere’ very 
modenste for congenial post.—Write “ J. M. E.,’’ c/o Willings, 33 Sigua 


AT ALVERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. —Re aired, i 
Se porns —(1) SENIOR RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS, soteeds 
Peachute w to L.B.A.M, standard, Class Singing and Aural Culture, Good 
Pianist and De; essential ; (2) RESIDENT SENIOR MISTRESS for Games 
and Physical Cul lture, to teach Swedish Drill, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 
Riding, and fully qualified to give Remedial Exercises and Massage. Must be 
Churchwomen and experienced in Resident Work. Salaries accordi 4 

0 a of application and particulars may be obtained 

e Cc 


EOGRAPHY MISTRESS B requires POST for September. 
London or suburbs. Crenty On cate London School of ~~" 
— a Froebel Certificate. Drawing. Nature Study. Botany. Experi- 
London ~ May. and testimonials.—W site Box No, 733, The 

Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


7 COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS at the London (Bo potas School 
of Medicine for Women (University of eer = yo Ist, 1915.— 
plications (twenty-four copies), together with one testimonial and the names 
4 not more than two references, must be received ae © later than June 15th, 
1915, by the SECRETARY, from whom further iculars may be obtained. 
LOUIE M, BROOKS, Secretary. 
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PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF | OF PHILOSOPHY, 
Ie TY. are invited for the post post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN 
Pu 


The appointment is for = time. 7 Assistant-Lecturer is required to 
give on an average 7 hours lectures weekly. é 

The salary offered is £130 for the session, non-resident. f 

— must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 


Philosophy. 
ted. or copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
= a i-.- ped sent — later than Gente, 3 June 12th, to the under- 
— whens further information ma, ob 
trom J E. T. McK NIGHT, 
__ Secretary 








of Council. 
BePFORY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 
cations are invited for the following appointments :— 


i ) ag —— in PHY: Salary £165 a year, rising to 
£200. Non-resi 


. t. 
a DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. Salary £120 year, rising to £150. 
copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
nul be sent not later than er ene 5th, to the undersigned, from 


her particulars may be ob’ 
aoe E. T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 





LECTURES, &e. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
The ~o | a to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
Cc. 


AEBGILAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
(Three minutes’ walk from the —_ age )—Professor FOSTER 
pe rE. Lit., M.A. (Gresham Lecturer in Rhetoric), will lecture on 
“THE U VERSITY OF LOUVAIN AND 118 INFLU. NCE.” 
MTYUESDAY, May 25th, “* The University of Louvain.” 
WEDNESDAY, May 2th, “ Erasmus at Louvain.’’ 
THURSDAY, May 27th, ‘« an Educational Pioneer, Nicholas Clenard.”” 
FRIDAY, May 28th, “ Louvain Leaders,” 
The Lectures are free, and begin at 6 o'clock p.m, 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical any 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDA be ay 7th, 
The courses giver at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
tals which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full SS ieedites for the Degree 


CC 











OzVRcn EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Tele hone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, | PARKSTONE, RSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncrnr Grar, 
and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. ot MLA, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
te premises. Fees £60, 
‘he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. i McCaBE 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








| Dick Puiacz, EDINBURGH, 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Thorough Education, Bracing Climate, 
Swedish Gymnastics, Healthy Games, 


Chassevant Method of Music. 
___ Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—Princip al, Miss 
WHITE, LL.D. PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Ling’s 
Swedish System. Head of Department, Miss M. E. Tempest. Students are 
trained as Teachers of Gymnastics and Games. Subjects: Gymnastics 
ucational and Remedial), Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Massage, Games, 
ancing, Swimming. The Course extends over two years. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST | GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the U niversities if soquivele 
Healthy situ situation. Tennis, hockey, é &e. 


Jeet Y LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 








—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 

mech, as well as full range of all other subjects boarding fees moderate; 
good. and liberal diet; Lealthy locality; gam &c., in own gro 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal, 


LiXeHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 











a examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, -_' for the Diplomas 
in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Ve' te Med and 
Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and ~ — Students, 
In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £100, 
there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School. 
Prospectuses giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on application | to the REGISTRAR. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of om by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University —_ icate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

ontate oe repared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 

ificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford Geography 

— and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Juvior Form 

Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 06 guineas. Scholarships of from 

£# to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 

Students may borrow sums not ex £25, to be repaid within three years. 

Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


Jeera EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 











TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
eachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montetiore ; ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 


hips apply to the Principal, Miss k. LAWRENCE, 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.-—-The Trestess ¢ of the Mary Anne 

Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past resent members of 

Newnham College for a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. of £150, for purposes 

of study, to be awarded in June, 1915. a must be sent, not later 

than June lth, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all 
can be obtained. 


=—[=— —. ————~ —— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
arene entry), &e. Large modern house, within 200 of Sea.—For Illus- 
trate: trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large unde. 
Freuch and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Sunpeastion | for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
ESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR aoee AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectus from the HEAD. MISTRESS. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
mg dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
ider Girls can jalize in Languages, Music, a ll games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. BESIDENT PUPILS ON 
Prospectus and further particulars from the XRINCIPAL. 





























HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Misrress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours Schoo! of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA. 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 


Universities, 
A JUNIOR HOUSE NOW OPENED. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
— air. pane staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimmin on SALES trains to London and the North,— 


Principals : fisses SA 
UEENWOOD,. EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. mises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &e. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, : : TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 

For Prospectus apply to the fren: Mistresses { Miss MOLYREUS, M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


E GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to — 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
meral education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 3. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physi 
Education. Health Students received in residence, Medical su ision, 

References —— itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E . Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘lennis, &c, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exceptional advantages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 

health and the development of character. Pupils Pat for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
a Hon. Sec., C. M.S. S., and others, —Apply I PRINC IPAL for Prospectus, 





The 



































(KHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Pam f facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad,—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








IGHFI ELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia! School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
SUMMER TERM euds July 28th, 


‘ 
; 
, 
ie 
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T. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET i Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. 


Dublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
an Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. : 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. ~—~ Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 

and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, 

Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, __ 


FOREIGN. 


Tas PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 

SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charming house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within easy reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No. 
732, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESDEMOISELLES DELSTANCHE & TUNGATE, 

FROM BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, owing to length of war, have decided 
to transfer their high-class Young Ladies’ Boarding School to England until the 
end of hostilities, and have a charming house with garden and tennis-court at 
Walton-on-Thames. Every advantage of a thorough French education, refined 
influences, and great facilities for the study of Music and Art will be given 
the pupils, especially as most of their staff are now in London.—Apply until 
June ist c/o E. LOMAS OLIVER, Esq., Bollington, Macclesfield: after that 
date to The Manor House, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full iculars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GiEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION June 1, 2, and 3. One or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 
£50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum, Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £225 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship, 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 a year, will be competed 
a gd further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
undle. 


GREsuaM’s SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


Scholarship Examination—June 2nd and 3rd. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £275 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 



























































ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
a i ae a ae co a 8. kh. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 24th axp 25th, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and TWO smaller 
open SCHOLARSHIPS tenable with Boarding Scholarships. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


L FiGHtToN PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 








The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — An 
EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th.—For particulars 
apply’ by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8,W. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S' ‘TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 

sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 




















LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 8rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
= of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 

y Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarshi 

are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. i 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 




















PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, viz.: Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 

from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARBY W. 
McKENZIE, before June Ist, 








fy BSCR istON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


An Examination will be held at Merchiston on Wednesday, 30th J 
Thursday, Ist July, 1915. The Scholarships are open to all mat whe rime 
14} years of age on Ist July, 1915. i ad 
_ For further information application should be made to the HE AD-MASTER, 


. seo'e SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSE? 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 4 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 

July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


] OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE 
BURSAR. is 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 








» M.A,, or to the 





Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

é held on Ay = “yy os & elect — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
varying in val t wes ticul . 
Pane Cee ee aaa 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June lat, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information cay 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, et 
Corps. New buildings, racquetsand fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915, Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Examination for 
Entrance House Scholarships, June 24th. Limited preference for sons 
of clergy and officers.—Apply, CANON CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


—— EEE 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
































UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘lhe Crown Typewriting 
and Duplicating Bureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 








CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their = (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

c. 


of fees, to 
Y | \UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
~~ ae including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. "Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requarements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, Ww. ° 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATLKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on egutention. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


MINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses. and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 non Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Flectricity. Resident Physician (M.D). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 
direct from the Makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
yeturned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with Patterns is Free, 


Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


ee ee — 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
i Medical and Nursing treatment, an, and Gardening. 
Billi Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exch Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
wanufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, re bn Est. 100 years. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.2.8, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
im Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is, Sd., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memonut), 
QUEEN en es BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. = Kiva, 
READ of — journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
cine to setnl 


normal income, or who are wishful to vide 
annui for — or friends, are invited to write to 
i of 





a 























the Secre for 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Su’ iptions are n 
Treasurer: Tues Eant oy Harnxowsr. Secretary: Goprner H. Hamrron. 


- = ——-- 
000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 

@ cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 

, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 

trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collecti purchased to any 
amount,—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for ls. 6d. ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s, 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.: 

, 21s. net, for 8s. 6d.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., l5s., 

for 5s. 64.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus.,, 5s., for 1s.6d.; Bumpus’s Glories 
of N, France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
#4 4a., for £22 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d, net, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols,, 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in 
mry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. send alsofor Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on 

hand, If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Puyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


SOTHERAN have opened 2 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 

















Messrs. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Don’t rob yourself of Half 
your Rightful Income. 


If you are 57 years of age and only getting 4} per cent. on your 
money, you are robbing yourself of half your rightful income. 
You ought to be getting 9 per cent. Why deny yourself the 
luxuries you might enjoy if your income were larger? Why 
pinch and scrape to make both ends meet on an income that 
can easily be doubled? Investigate “Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred Joint Life, and the one with 
guaranteed return of Capital. 


Thousands of Investors during the past few years have 
realized their holdings in Stocks and Shares and purchased 
Annuities with the proceeds, Many have done so during the 
cen few weeks. “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity Terms are 

tter than those of any other first-class Company, and it 
has assets of over £13,000,000 supervised by Government. 
Mr. J. F. Junxiny (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., will gladly send further 
particulars, 





WHY ARE YOU GOUTY? 





URIC ACID IS TO BLAME. 





Very few who have reached the age of thirty-five or forty escape 
gouty attacks of some description. 

The recurrence of these must be prevented if you wish to avoid 
becoming a victim to more chronic developments of the malady, 
A perusal of this article will convince you that it is not only 
possible to prevent uric acid—the actual cause of gout—from 
accumulating in your system, but it will also enable you to 
recognize the very earliest signs of its retention and show you how 
to expel it, and thus effectively protect yourself against gouty 
outbreaks. 

The first of these warning signs are headache and neuralgia, 
The liver is sluggish, shown by dull pains in the right side of your 
body; and nausea and heaviness, especially ia the mornings, are 
experienced. Flatulence, acidity, heartburn, and constipation are 
present. Your appetite is fickle. You are easily irritated by 
little trifles. You suffer from mental depression; you feel 
miserable and out of sorts, and lose interest in your ordinary 
pursuits. 

Further evidence of the growing impregnation of your system 
with uric acid is furnished by an unaccountable irritation of the 
skin. Sometimes numbness and pricking “pins and needles” 
sensations bother you. Mysterious little hard lumps appear here 
and there under your skin. Your joints become stiff and painful, 
your muscles ache, and your eyes occasionally are heavy and 


heated. 
THE SPREAD OF URIC ACID. 


When the first tiny atoms of uric acid thrown out from the 
blood are deposited, say, on the surface of a muscle, then others 
are attracted to this centre, and so the process continues until the 
whole area is covered and the penctrating ticles force their 
way right into the muscular substance, hardening it, destroying 
its elasticity, and producing what is known as gouty rheu- 
matism or lumbago. Gouty rheumatism is confined usually to 
the muscles of the limbs and shoulders, while lumbago occurs 
always in the muscles of the lower part of the back. 

One of the most common of all uric acid disorders is that known 
as chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, which is the result of the 
impregnation of the joints by the clogging uric acid; sciatica and 
neuritis result when the protecting sheaths of the nerves are 
bored through by the sharp uric acid crystals as by red-hot 
needles. Kidney stone and gravel are simply concretions of 
urates, whilst gouty eczema is due to the fact that uric acid has 
chosen the skin as the central point of attack. 


DRIVING OUT URIC ACID, 


The only hope of obtaining relief is by the complete expulsion 
of uric acid excess from the system. It is a fact acknowledged by 
physicians and gouty sufferers alike that the one remedy capable 
of effecting this necessary process safely and effectually is that so 
long and well known as Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes, admittedly, are composed of the most 
powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants, They search out the 
uratic deposits, wherever they may be, and reduce them to harm- 
less soluble compounds, If you are troubled with the symptoms 
above described, which undoubtedly indicate the presence of an 
excess of uric acid, you should arrest all further gouty develop- 
ment by a thorough course of Bishop’s Varalettes. You need be 
under no apprehension as to ill effects. Bishop's Varalettes are 
absolutely safe. They do not depress the heart or the nervous 
system. They contain no purgative or narcotic ingredients, 
and have no medicinal action beyond that of dissolving and climi- 
nating uric acid. 

As a successful remedy for gouty suffering, Bishop’s Varalettes 
have stood the test of years. They are manufactured by an old- 
established firm of manufacturing chemists, who have made the 
subject of uric acid solvents a special study. 


GOUT AND GOOD LIVING. 


Whilst it is undoubtedly true that certain rich foods conduce 
to the over-production of uric acid, yet the extent and variety of 
perfectly harmless articles of diet suitable for gouty persons is 
far greater than is commonly supposed. It is easily possible for 
one to enjoy the good things of the table fully and to indulge 
heartily in tempting, satisfying, varied, and even abundant diet 
without including any really gout-provoking foods and drinks. 
You will find all the information you need to guide you in the 
selection of such an ideal uric-acid-free diet in a booklet recently 
published by the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, N.E. Classified dietary lists are set forth showing 
exactly what to eat and what should be avoided. A copy of thig 
booklet will be sent you post free on application. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at Is., 2s., 
and 5s. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had direct from 
the sole makers as above, 
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THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
WAR FUND 


SUPPCLTS 


AMBULANCE CARS at the 
front under British Red Cross. 


RECREATION HUTS and 

TENTS in British Camps at 

Home, and in France, Malta, 
and Egypt. 


RECREATION ROOMS for 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Wives in 
Garrison Towns. 


WAR HOSPITAL in North 
France for Allied Wounded 
under French Red Cross. 


SEVERAL OTHER BRANCHES 
of War Work. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 





HELP 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVE THe CNnDAEN, 
THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,500 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, §8.E, 


*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
end Strays Society. 





PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tut CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
‘and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, band: 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterp 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles, 

Hon, TREASURER: | 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bangers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox. Aupiror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 8.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve 
physicai condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE een, 
6. 


How. Secrerarr: 








and safety 
ve the moral and 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 


er By pw arto 
Hon. enemas coe ee + em with Stevie 
Members ... os 2a d Journal .. -~ 050 
‘The Suhsntatien a Ladies and Members of the Territorial Seen is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 





eS 


IMPORTANT 





VICHY- 
CELESTINS 


We beg to remind the Public 
that we are regularly import- 
ing the above well-known 
NATURAL MINERAL 
W ATER, and that Traders 
are in a position to fulfil all 
requirements. 


The Springs are situated in 
FRANCE (in the Department 
of the Allier), and are the 
property of the FRENCH 
Government. 


VICHY-CELESTINS can be procured from all Chémists, 
Grocers, Wine Merchants, Stores, Hotels and Restaurants 


throughout the United Kingdom. 


Should you experience any difficulty in 
obtaining VICHY - CELESTINS, 
communicate with us, and we will at 


please 


once arrange for a supply through your 
usual Tradesman. 





Wholesale only of the Sole Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 


45 Belvedere Road, S.E. 


Telephone : Hop 4343 (2lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Ingram-Royle, Watloo, Londoa,.” 
And at LIVERPOOL and BSRISTOL. 


Bangor Wharf, 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, —————W. 











Telegrams: “Untippable.” 





2 028 BEDROOMS—2".377,27520, m8 





— The Opening of the ——— 


REGENT PALACE 
PIC CSARILLY HOTEL LONDON. 


on Wednesday, May 26th, 


marks an epoch in hotel luxury and courtesy of 
service pealiieel with economy. In decoration, 
furnishing and catering it inaugurates the highest 
standard yet attained. e¢ public rooms are the 
largest and most spacious in Europe, and eve 
one of the 1,028 bedrooms is provided with 
endent service of Hot and Cold Water, and 
fied with an Electric Heater for use when required. 
A PALACE HOTEL—L/TERALLY, and yet all single rooms 
gost but 6/6 per day, and all double rooms 12/6 per day; 


if with two bedsteads, 13/-, in every case inclusive of bat 
full table d’héte breakfast, and ai! attendance. 


Courtesy Free of Charge. 
As at the “Strand Palace”—NO TIPS 


Restaurant, Grill Room, and “Rotunda Court” open to non-residents 


RESTAURANT GRILL ROOM 
a la carte or table dhéte. GRILLS from 1/- and Other 








UNCHEON, 1/9 and 2/6. . 
inner, 2/6 and ¥ (every Dishes at = Moderate 
dish ad lib.). rices. 


“ROTUNDA” COURT 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
(Tea 3d. per pot) and Light 
Refreshments at Popular 
*rices. 
Write to-day to H. W. Turrell, Enquiry Office, Regent Palace Hotel, 


London, for Catoted 74, “eriton Beokles specially written by 


ROOMS MAY NOW BE RESERVED. 





Dlahess: No. "7,000 ecm. 




















The Utmost Value in Scotch Whisky. 


TUCKEY’S 


Special 10 Years Old 
Pure Malt St 


= 45/- + 


Coyxtarxine 2 GALions. 


Soft, Mellow, old Pot Still Seotch Whisky. 
Sample Bottle, post free, 4/6. Write to-day. 


The Lancet, Mar. 20, says :—" It is well adapted for 
dietetic purposes owing to its purity and quality.” 


Liqueur Scotch Whisky 


12 Years Old. Per 5O/-= doz. 


Sample Bottle, Post Free, 5/- 
Case Free and Carriage Paid. 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 3 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
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Salads at their best! 


All the ingredients perfectly bal- 
anced, the salt, especially, evenly 
distributed. Cerebos Salt always 
runs freely and does not lump. 


Cerebos Salt 





: MIXTURE 
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Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December 8th, 1014, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—"*| am sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying in my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 
of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .., I must say there was a great rush for Piayer's Navy Cut 
when Issued out at the Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 
In the trenches.” 


eT 


ELKINGTON 


PRESENTS 
FOR MEN. 


Cigarette and 


Cigar Cases. 


Tobacco Boxes. 
Match Boxes. 
Wristlet Watches. 


Pencil Cases. 


Players Navy 


Cut 


Flasks. 








TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. Etc. Specially 


TROOPS AT HOME (Daty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and in sending a present 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 











TROOPS AT THE FRONT 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co., 


John Player 
& Sons, 
Castle Tobacco 
Factory, 


NOTTINGHAM. 











information on application, 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 


(Duty Free) 


Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange suppliles of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 
warded to the Front 
at Duty Free Rates 
ranch of 
The Imperial Tobaceo Co. 
(of Gt. y~ > beamed 
im le 





nosy 
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adapted 
for 
Service use. 
ELKINGTON i: 
LTD. 
LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 
LIVERPOOL: MANCHESTER: 
27 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 
GLASGOW: 


42 Buchanan Street. 














Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 





with British 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 


Capital and 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to investigate the return yielded 

by a Canada Life Annuity. 

According to age, you can obtain 

from two to five times the income 
you now have. 


Best value—greatest security, 


Prospectus post free from 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 
8 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 3277 2°37", 


Pure PORDEAUKX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


WAMES SMITH &, COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strest. 
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The “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus OLp CoRNER 
Booxstorg (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tus InrerRNaTIONAL News ComMPANY, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscription News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapMan, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tur ANGio-AMERICAN BooKsELLine Deport, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


——_ 


Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANC#. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 


to any part of yearly. terly. 

theUnited King- 

dom... .. «. £1 8 6...0 14 3...07 2 
Including postage 


to any of the 

British Colonies, 

America, France, 

Germany, India, 

China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 82 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CORNER OF 


302 | ) 
GENT p MARGARET 
STREET S e S ° ° e STREET 


Society of SS. Peter and Paul 


THe Best CHurcH SHop 
FOR BOOKS & ORNAMENTS 
FORMS FOR THE 


ROLL OF HONOUR 


FINELY PRINTED IN LARGE CASLON TYPE, 9d. 
WITH NAMES FILLED IN, 7/6. FRAMES, WITH 
DETACHABLE BACKS, 5/- 


FORMS FOR THE 


ROLL OF THE GALLANT DEAD 
FINELY PRINTED IN LARGE CASLON TYPE, 6d. 
FRAMES, WITH DETACHABLE BACKS, 2/6. ALSO A 
SPECIAL FORM FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES: ON 
LARGE SHEET OF HAND MADE PAPER: WITH 
LATIN INSCRIPTION AND SPACE FOR COLLEGE 
ARMS: AS SUPPLIED TO ORIEL COLLEGE: NEW 
COLLEGE : AND EXETER COLLEGE, 3/6. WITH 
ARMS ETCHED IN RED, 6/-. WITH ARMS & NAMES 
ALL FILLED IN BY LETTERIST, 10/6. FRAMES, WITH 
DETACHABLE BACKS, 4/6 


THE RED CROSS PRAYER BOOK 
COMMENDED BY THE BISHOPS OF OXFORD AND 
BIRMINGHAM, 1d. : 7/6 100. Cloth Ed, 2d.: 15/- 100 

PRACTICAL PRAYERS FOR 
SOLDIERS 


Booklet printed on strong card, for men on active service. 
td. : 3/6 100 


“THE GREAT OBLATION” 


Small card with Mr. Pippet’s famous design of soldier kneeling 
before the crucifix, Id.:; 7/6 100. 





THE NOVELS O 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Popular Edition, Cr. 8vo. Each Vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. 
THE VICTIM. 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 
D’Annunzio’s Plays. 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 
Cloth, 5s.; Paper, Is. 6d. 
GIOCONDA. aca 8 th 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

















.. price 6d, net. 


MILITANCY versus CIVILIZATION. 


An introduction to and epitome of the teaching of Herbert Spencer 
concerning the social effects of War and Peace, as appearing in 
fourteen volumes of his work, coupled with a justification of this 
country’s attitude, 


By A. W. TILLETT, 
Author of “Introduction to Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy.” 


Coxtents.—The Anti-Aggression League and Anglo-American Arbitration : 
Biological and Psychological Considerations: ‘‘ The Educational Bias.” Social 
Effects of War—Benefits: Social Effects of War—Evils: War and Govern- 
mental Arrangements: Peace and Organic Goodness: The Ethical Aspect: 
4 Federation of the Highest Nations, 


P. 8. KING & SON, Ltd. Orchard House, Westminster. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
J Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jounts, 1838 
; Memoirs of 


1838 ; 
Burmiogham, 


or 1843; Hawbuack 
va; Lever’s Works,—HE 


, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
B'S Great Bookshop, 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL, IV. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. IV. (From tho Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens). In Two Parts, and a 
separate volume of Maps. Second Edition. 42s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, WITH PREFACE BY THE 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


The Fellowship of Silence. neing 
Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words, 
Narrated and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, L. V. 
HODGKIN, PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZGERALD; 
together with the Editor, CYRIL HEPHER,. Crown 8vo. 


4s, 6d. net. 
Tuas Cavurca Traes.—“ We are grateful for Mr. Hepher’s book, and we 
ae gg is likely to do a great deul of good... . A suggestive and valuable 


Rabindranath Tagore. A Biographical 
Study. By ERNEST RHYS. MIlustrated. Extra Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Tae Sunpay Times.—“ Our gratitude is due to Mr. Rhys for hissympathetic 
and informative study of one concerning whose life and development we have 
all been auxious to learn something of late.”’ 





Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart.: 
his Life and Times. 4 Potiticai nistory ot 


Canada from 1814 until 1873. By JOHN BOYD. Mllusirated. 
8vo. 21s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Sword of Youth. py sames Lane 


ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tar Dairy News.—“ There is a remarkable spiritual exaltation in this book 


of Mr. Allen’s. It deals with but an episode in the American Civil War; 
but by its handling, by its serene vision and clear certainty of truth, it has 
qualities which are almost epical in their grandeur.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. | 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST 
THE BURNING QUESTION 


DRINK AND THE WAR 


From the Patriotic Point of View 
By MARR MURRAY 








Crown 8vo, Paper Boards, 1s. net. 





MISS MARGUERITE RADCLYFFE-HALL’S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS 
THE FORGOTTEN ISLAND 
By MARGUERITE RADCLYFFE-HALL 
Sm. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 








Chapman & Hall’s New Novels 
A MARN’S ROAD By Sir Home Gordon 


* A strong human novel, full of character.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* A most lovable hero; a sportsman who is a dreamer and a quixote.” 
—Sunday T mes, 
A CITY OF CONTRASTS: A Story of oid 
Perugia By Katharine Jarmes 
“ A spirited and glowing romance.”—Spoeciator, 
“a story of much strength.’’— Times, 


THE KEYS OF MY HEART sy Violet A. Sirnpzon 


“A clever and entertaining performauce,”—Sunday Times. 
By Phyllis Bottome 


THE CAPTIVE 3 


“ A clever story of artist life.”— Birmingham Daily Post, 
* Interesting and well written.’’—Evening News. 


PLAIN JILL (ius: Putiished This Week) By Mary L. Pendored 
HIS MOTHER’S HONOUR By Vincent Brown 


“ Dramatic power . . . close grip . . . skill in telling a story.’ 
“Very human and satisfying.” —Ladies’ Field. —VPall Mall Gusette, 
“Sympathy and insight... simple, quiet, and strong.’’—Sussez Daily News, 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, 
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The Truth about 


Apollinaris 


N view of attempts to create undue prejudice 
against A pollinaris, the public will be inter- 
ested to know the true facts of the case. 





In 1872, a British Company, recognising that 
the waters of the Apollinaris Spring (situated in 
the Rhine Provinces) were greatly superior to 
those of any other known mineral spring, success- 
fully secured for British interests the world-wide 
distribution of this famous table water. 


A pollinaris © Johannis, Ltd., is a_ British 
Company with British Directors and 4,500 
British Shareholders, who have invested over 
£3,000,000 in the Company and who hold 
97% of the total capital. 

















Attempts to create prejudice against A pollinaris 
can, therefore, only damage the interests of 
a British Company and its 4,500 British 
Shareholders. 
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